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OUR BANKING SYSTEM AND ITS DANGERS. 


One of the most interesting events of last month was the sud- 
den and unexpected stoppage of the National Bank of the State 
of New York in this city. This institution was an old, conserva- 
tively managed bank with a capital of two millions, and a large 
surplus, reported in December last at $400,000. Among its stock- 
holders were some of the most opulent and experienced bankers of 
this city. The suspension of such a bank has naturally attracted 
a good deal of comment, and the lessons which the disaster sug- 
gests have been discussed with much ability by the press. Of 
course the most important of these lessons are such as affect the 
guarantees of our banking stability. So many causes of a general 
and local character are in operation to test the strength of our 
financial system, that it is well for us to examine the edifice with 
the minutest care, so that we may know whether it is competent 
for the work it has to do. A prudent mariner foresees the approach 
of the storm, and before it comes he prepares his ship to meet it. 
We do not wish to excite the fears which are but too rife in cer- 
tain quarters, as to some financial catastrophe which is supposed 
to threaten us in the early future. Our dangers are probably of 
a very different sort from those predicted by the croakers. Still, 
it is the part of wisdom to make all needful preparation; and one 
of the first conditions is to examine the actual state of our finan- 
cial barque, with a view to ascertain its stability, and its power to 
resist any probable pressure to which it may be exposed in the 
early future. All experience shows that the best way to reform in 
any country the existing system of banking is to watch each dis- 
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aster as it occurs, and to take effective precautions against a repe- 
tition of a similar evil. The troubles in the Bank of the State of 
New York will be of service if they are dealt with on this principle. 

As we have said, the bank in question had a large paid-up 
capital. It is well known that this is one of the fundamental 
requisites for a strong, stable bank. Its capital should be ample 
without being unwieldy or excessively large; moreover, the surplus 
was considerable, and the aggregate of capital and _ surplus 
amounted to very little short of the sum of the bank deposits. 
Another fact of importance is that the reserves of the bank have 
always been large. When the bank closed its doors it is reported 
to have held more than a million of legal tenders, and $325,000 
in specie. As its deposits were only about two and a half mill- 
ions, and its circulation no more than $247,900, the position of 
the bank appeared, when tried by the ordinary tests, to be per- 
fectly solvent and exceptionally strong. From these facts many 
persons have deduced the inference that the public statements of 
the banks are of no value at all as guarantees of the stability of 
the banking system, or of the solvency of the individual institu- 
tions of which it is made up. This is a very illogical conclusion, 
and is equally vicious in reasoning and false in fact. 

When the report of the new Board of Directors is published, 
the public will be put in possession of some facts which are nec- 
essary to enable us to understand more fully the circumstances 
attending the suspension. What is known is briefly this: Mr. 
Meigs, the Bank Examiner, employed in the city of New York by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, visited in the ordinary course of 
his duty the Bank of the State of New York. He found its 
reserves of greenbacks and specie very large, and many other 
things about the bank perfectly sound. Indeed, there was but one 
thing lacking. That defect was, however, fatal The bank had 
been lending money on unbankable securities, and its means were 
consequently locked up to the extent of more than a million of 
dollars. The chief blame seems to have been ascribed to the 
Vice-President, Richard Patrick, whose own debts to the bank 
were reported at $230,000, partly secured by real estate. 

Of course the duty of the Bank Examiner, on making this 
‘discovery, was to report it to his superior officer, the Comptroller 
at Washington. Meanwhile the Clearing-House Committee made 
an examination of the bank. Finding that the capital was 
impaired, and that irregularities had been going on, they suspended 
the bank temporarily from the privileges of the Clearing-House 
Association. This prompt and needful action was subsequently 
approved by an overwhelming vote of the whole of the Clearing- 
House banks. Immediately after receiving the news of its suspen- 
sion from the Clearing-House, the bank closed its doors, although 
it held in its vaults a million of greenbacks, with other available 
assets, sufficient to pay on demand all possible claims that could 
be presented, until its stockholders, who are men of great wealth 
and influence, had time to take the necessary action for sustain- 
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ing the bank. On the next day, March r1sth, the Examiner pre- 
sented several notes of the bank at its counter, but as they were 
paid in greenbacks, no receiver was appointed. A new Board of 
Directors was at once elected, with Mr. August Belmont as Presi- 
dent, and the bank will either be wound up by its own officers, or 
it will resume business, as its Board of Managers may recommend 
and its stockholders decide. 

In view of this disaster, not a few persons have affirmed that 
there must be something unsound in our National banking system, 
or it would not have suffered such abuses to have undermined 
any bank undetected and without suspicion. This loose and 
superficial method of reasoning might be pardoned during the 
heat and violence of a panic caused by the suspension of a bank 
which was previously in good credit. But no thoughtful man, 
unbiased by prejudice, can blame our National banking system 
for not doing that which no other system at home or abroad has 
ever succeeded in accomplishing. It must also be remembered 
that if the National bank machinery cannot give vigilance to bank 
directors or honesty to bank officers, it can at least find out the 
delinquents, and bring their career of imbecility or corruption or 
fraud to a speedy end. It was for this very purpose that its 
examiners were appointed. ‘These officials are shrewd, trusty men, 
and expert accountants. By their visits once a year to every bank 
in the country, our National system is furnished with a most pow- 
erful means for discovering such abuses as have brought the old 
Bank of the State of New York into discredit and suspension. 
Instead, therefore, of finding fault that the conflagration has been 
kindled, we ought rather to be gratified that it has been so 
promptly extinguished. It has been often said that bad banking 
cannot be prevented under any system. If the stockholders of 
banks choose to put imbecility into office, mischief must be the 
result. The case before us shows, indeed, that under our National 
banking system the wrong-doers will not go long undetected. No 
other banking laws have, we believe, been devised in any coun- 
try, whose action in this respect is so prompt and effective. 

But another class of objectors complain that the Bank Exam- 
iner did not discover the mischief fsooner. These persons argue 
that if our system of bank examination is so good in its general 
influence, it is certainly capable of improvement in its details. Once 
a year is not often enough for the regular examinations. They 
should be made quarterly, or, in special cases, at more frequent 
periods. In reply to this it has been said that the expedient of 
Bank Examiners is new and tentative, and that it partakes of the 
nature of an experiment. Hence the Comptroller’s annual reports 
seldom refer to it. Since the foundation of the National banking 
system no case has occurred which has so completely demon- 
strated the utility of the Bank Examiners, or has called the public 
attention to the important services they are capable of rendering 
for the prevention of bad banking, and the detection of similar 
abuses for which it is so hard to devise any other remedy. Our 
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Space forbids us to do more than give a brief mention at present 
to another suggestion which has been made for the prevention of 
some of the dangers of future bank failures.) The New York 
Clearing-House ought, it is said, to have an afternoon clearing, 
like that of the Clearing-House at London. At present the banks 
clear only in the morning, and the great mass of to-day’s checks 
are not paid till to-morrow morning. Hence the banks are 
obliged to trust each other for 24 or 48 hours, and they give an 
amount of credit and assume a consequent risk which is quite 
needless, as is proved by the fact that it is avoided in the Lon- 
don Clearing-House, where the transactions are as numerous and 
larger than our own. How far this suggestion is feasible we can- 
not positively say.. The banks of any Clearing-House are of neces- 
sity the custodians of one another’s credit. But if it is possible 
for them to diminish the risks of the Association, the case before 
us suggests that they ought to do it. If these or any of the other 
reforms that have been discussed should be achieved as the result 
of the late disaster to the Bank of the State of New York, that 
institution, in its adversity, will have conferred greater benefits 
than in its prosperity, on the banking system in which it has had 
for many years an honorable place. 


-——————=Sa>s>—_—|_ |_————- 


WHO PROFITS BY STOCK GAMBLING ? 


Never, probably, has there been a period in the history of 
Wall Street when so much effort was made to allure the outside 
public into the snares and pitfalls of stock gambling. There is a 
certain class of brokers who are to the regular profession what the 
shysters of the police courts are to the legitimate members of the 
bar. Scarcely a week passes in which we do not receive from 
some of our correspondents inquiries as to the standing of Messrs. 
Gouge, Fizzle, Bluster & Co., or of some of the other mushroom 
brokers of this sort. Bank cashiers, merchants’ clerks, confidential 
servants, junior partners in reputable firms, seem to be eagerly 
sought out all over the country by these quick-scented firms who 
spend large sums every week in circulars which they sow broadcast 
as baits for the unwary. Ascending from these dregs of the Wall 
Street population to the higher and more reputable firms, we find 
even amongst this class various degrees of trustworthiness and 
honor. There are too many brokers in Wall Street for the legiti- 
mate business which comes there, and it is no wonder that the 
weaker brethren, goaded by their haste to get rich, and by the 
necessity of paying their heavy expenses, should be tempted into 
some seductive by-road leading to danger and perhaps to ruin. 
Considering the temptations to which our Wall Street firms are 
exposed, there is probably no class of men who surpass them in 
conventional integrity, and in forbearance toward misfortune. 
Taking them all together, they will compare favorably with the 
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men prominent in any other Bourse in the world. But although 
this is true on the whole, we must admit that there are too many 
exceptions, and that the pressure of the times tends to make these 
exceptions more numerous every year. Ten years used to be the 
average life-time ascribed by the brokers to speculators who brought 
their money into Wall Street. Since the war and the violent dis- 
ruption of values under our paper money system, very few men 
hold out ten months, and most of the outsiders who enter the 
street with money, not only lose every dollar they possess, but 
sacrifice their reputation and oftentimes their health besides. No 
one conversant with Wall Street can deny that in the long run, 
and with rare exceptions, all those who operate in stocks lose 
money by the process. ‘They are like fish in the sea, the big 
ones gobble up the lesser ones and are themselves gobbled up in 
turn. 

There are two reasons that ought to prevent men from gambling 
in stocks. First, it is impossible to gain, except at somebody’s 
loss. Hence, only a few persons gain, while the great majority 
lose at every new movement of the gambling machinery. Expe- 
rience shows that the greatest adepts get ruined at last, and what 
chance can an outsider have in stemming the torrent by which 
the strongest swimmers are sure, eventually, to be carried away 
and lost ? It will not do to say that we hear now and then of 
gains being won in Wall Street. The same is true of other forms 
of gambling, and for the same reason. In both cases we hear of 
the gains, but we do not hear of the losses. The losses vastly 
outnumber the gains, but the man who is hit is mute. Like the 
wounded Indian, he hides himself and perishes, but makes no 
sign. 

. Secondly, there is another reason, which ought to be conclusive 
against stock gambling. A man can not take a chance in the lot- 
tery without paying more for it than it is worth. We are addressing, 
of course, the outside public. Our merchants, bankers, manufacturers, 
clerks, our men and women who have in their hands money of 
their own which they can honestly employ as they like, these are 
the persons who we say should not allow themselves to speculate. 
To trustees, bank officers, confidential agents and others who can 
not speculate except with the money of others, we have no word 
to say here, except this, that it is scarcely worse to commit actual 
suicide than by violating one’s trust to perpetrate moral suicide. 
The time has been, and will be again, in which this would be the 
test and the proof of fiduciary honor in this country. Passing 
to those persons who have money of their own to use in specula- 
tion, we say that they cannot get a chance in the great lottery 
without paying for it far more than it is worth. It is about as 
wise to speculate with the chances as much against one as they 
are in Wall Street, as it would be to buy tickets in a lottery in 
which there were not only more blanks than in fair proportion to 
the prizes, but in which, unless in a few rare and exceptional 
cases, there are no prizes at all, or at least none which can be 
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relied upon and effectually realized. This point is well illustrated 
in a book just issued by Mr. Crump, the financial editor of the 
London Zimes. He says: 

“Stock Exchange speculation is very deceitful to the eye, and 
also to the ear. In some respects its associations are like those 
of a morass, under whose smooth and inviting surface are hidden 
the remains of unwary travelers. Those who are new to the 
business see only the glittering surface, and hear only of the for- 
tunes made by stock-brokers. People seldom tell of their losses. 

“Individuals who are tempted, not only by curiosity, but by 
a love of excitement, and, more than all, in this case by the love 
of gain, go into the markets and lose their money, and quit the 
place with much the same feeling as the man who paid a penny 
to see a horse with his tail where his head ought to be. 

“The question which a sensible speculator will ask himself 
before he begins to operate is, What are the risks incurred of 
losing his all at one stroke? De Morgan in his book on proba- 
bilities, says in Chapter V., on the risks of loss or gain: ‘A man 
should not hazard his all on any terms; but in ventures the loss 
of one of which would not be felt, we may suppose the venturer 
able to make a large number of the same kind; in which case 
the common notions of mankind, reinforced by the results of 
theory, tell us that the sum risked must be only such a propor- 
tion of the possible gain as the mathematical probability of gaining 
it is of unity. For instance: Suppose I am to receive a shilling 
if a die, yet to be thrown, give an ace; in the long run, an ace 
will occur one time out of six, or I shall lose five times for every 
time which I gain. I must, therefore, make one gain compensate 
the outlay of six ventures, or one-sixth of a shilling is what I 
may give for the prospect, one time with another. But one-sixth 
is the probability of throwing the ace. Principle—Multiply the 
sum to be gained by the fraction which expresses the chance of 
gaining it, and the result is the greatest sum which should be 
given for the chance.’ ‘A man should not hazard his all on any 
terms.’ Does a man who enters upon a career of speculation take 
the trouble to consider at starting whether or not his first opera- 
tion places him in a position in which he hazards his all? There 
is = probably one speculator in a hundred who ever thinks of it 
at all. 

“A game of die-throwing for money, conducted by one of 
two players upon principles based upon the doctrine of probabili- 
ties, and upon conditions to give him a certain profit, can only 
be continued for a short time, as the absurdity of it becomes 
speedily evident to the other player, and play ends. Those with 
whom outside speculators deal in the Stock markets get all the 
profit also in the long run, much upon the same system that pro- 
fessional bettors on horse- -racing always win in the long run by 
backing the field. In the die-throwing gambling there is no mys- 
tery, at least very little for the ordinary understanding. A person 
of average intelligence, who is quite unable to comprehend that it. 
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is a mathematical certainty that a die will show the ace upwards, 
in the long run, one time in six, can be got by simple observa- 
tions to see that in a great number of throws the ace will have 
appeared about as often as once in six throws. The fact of his 
losing his money through betting that it would not be so, would 
in any case bring the truth home to him. The case, however, of 
speculation in the Stock markets is very different. Although so 
large a proportion of speculators speedily lose their money, a large 
proportion of them also, when quitting the arena through want of 
capital to go on with, seem to entertain a strong conviction that 
money is to be made at it. There is very frequently an impres- 
sion left that if this and that, and the other, had been done 
instead of what was done, the result would have been otherwise. 
They regret that their purse was not longer, that they might try 
again, feeling sure that with such a rich experience they would 
avoid the mistakes that had landed them losers. The Stock 
Exchange speculator has an innumerable number of influences 
arrayed against him, at least one half of which he never sees at 
all until, like the sunken snag, which sinks the steamer without 
any warning, one or other of them wrecks his fortunes before he 
is aware of his danger. 

“A speculative operator has a very dangerous basis upon which 
to lay the foundations of the argument by which he endeavors 
to justify himself, and it is this. He says to himself: ‘There are 
only two ways for a price to move—up and down.’ At first sight 
the chances seem to be as much in his favor as against, and he 
thinks the failure of others to make a profit must have been the 
result of mistakes made by them, which he will avoid. But does 
it occur to such a one that, if there were any easy and certain 
method of making money by speculating in stocks, everybody who 
had a little capital would at once commence to speculate. Specu- 
lation in the Stock markets has almost irresistible attractions as a 
mere amusement, quite apart from its being a kind of occupation 
which is the most luxurious and exciting mode of making money. 
It must be evident, therefore, from the comparatively few persons 
who habitually speculate, that large numbers are simply driven 
away from the markets through a conviction that such a vocation 
must end in disaster. 

“At the first beginning of prosperity with a comparatively 
poor community, gambling springs up in these times in stocks and 
shares. As a result of such operations, Vienna went half mad in 
the first half of 1873, which was followed shortly after by a finan- 
cial crash and the suicides of several bankers at Posen. Older 
communities, which have passed through the only crucible which 
in this life teaches people that if money is to be made rapidly the 
process must be attended with a proportionately large risk, are 
observed, as time goes on, to be less exposed to the headlong 
financial panics such as that in which the speculation at Vienna 
lately culminated. Commercial revulsions of one sort or another, 
and of greater or less violence, will probably occur during all 
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time at intervals, wherever commerce is carried on; but the gradual 
fashioning of laws with the view to confine the injurious effects of 
over-speculation and over-trading within limited areas, as for 
instance the limited liability acts, will more and more render it 
possible to stand between the dupe and the financial sharper, and 
also to observe the gathering together for harm of the dangerous 
influences, so that they may be provided against in time, or 
checked at an early stage of the disease. Among the operators 
at younger commercial centers there is a more feverish desire to 
gain, but the effort to satisfy it are not kept in check in the same 
degree as in places where memories of disaster cluster in traditions 
among the people, and inspire the growth of prudence, almost as 
if it were an instinct. 

“Very few persons, if any, will be found to dispute the state- 
ment that speculation on the Stock Exchange is gambling. The 
highest mathematical authorities maintain that there are but two 
conditions under which gambling can be prudently followed as an 
amusement, viz., small stakes, and equal play. The ordinary 
gambler in the Stock markets is no better off, as regards his 
chance of winning, than a player against a bank, which can only 
make certain of winning against all comers in the long run by 
the protection of a mathematical advantage. In the case of a 
bank established as a gaming-house, the initial condition of exist- 
ence has always been in the long run either bankruptcy to itself, 
or ruin to the individual players. As the banks have always 
flourished, the players, in the long run, must always have been 
losers. A gaming-bank is an institution with limited means offer- 
ing to play all who enter; or, in other words, it is limited means 
against unlimited means. 

“The Stock Exchange occupies a parallel position to that of the 
bank, and the operators in the markets are protected in such a 
way that the outside player at speculation must in the long run 
lose, or no one would be found to take up his challenge. It 
must be obvious that, supposing an outside speculator had any 
advantage when speculation in stocks and shares were first prac- 
ticed, and through such an inequality of terms he was on the 
average the gainer, experience would soon show the necessity of 
rectifying such a state of things, and what would be tantamount 
to the mathematical advantage secured to the gaming-bank would 
be speedily arrayed against him. 

“What is the one event constituting the benefit for which the 
speculator operates? it will be asked. The answer is, the greatest 
fluctuation in the direction favorable to him which may be caused 
by any one of the many influences that may spring into action at 
any time. This is part of the mystery which allures people on. 
If you tell persons who are throwing a die that the six will turn 
up once in six times in the long run, they can form some estimate 
of their chance of winning. But until a Stock Exchange specu- 
lator has been roughly undeceived, his understanding gets entan- 
gled, so that what he sees clearly only at first, is what is in his 
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favor, because his first interest is to discover that. What is 
against him he disregards until he discovers it has undermined 
him, and all goes together. 

“In cases where the public play against a bank, it is so man- 
aged that the bank has a better chance than the players. It is 
so managed that a considerable succession of losses can be sus- 
tained against the good luck of any comer. One side always 
secures to itself the benefits of the long run. The haphazard 
speculator stands at the same disadvantage as the player against 
the bank. His position is always relatively inferior. When the 
balance is nothing, as worked out by the foregoing rule as stated 
by De Morgan, then the play is equal:—‘ Multiply each gain or 
loss by the probability of the event on which it depends; com- 
pare the total result of the gains with that of the losses: the bal- 
ance is the average required, and is known by the name of the 
mathematical expectation.’ 

“Tt must stand to reason that an outside speculator plays upon 
unequal terms, otherwise it could not be worth the while of the 
other side to engage him. As well might we expect a man to set 
up a shop and sell his goods at a loss). Then we come a step 
farther, and ask if it be any use for a Stock Exchange speculator 
to operate if the terms be equal? If such numbers of persons 
find themselves induced, by the estimate they are enabled to form 
of the chances in their favor, to play on terms more favorable to 
their antagonists than to themselves, their prospects would seem 
to be much improved if the terms were made equal. Although 
the position of the speculator be improved to the extent of the 
terms being equal, it is absolutely indispensable that the opera- 
tions be kept open for a considerable time, in order to secure the 
mathematical expectation, which can have no existence except 
through continuity. With the play in favor of the gambler, he 
stands no chance even of holding his own, unless he makes sure 
of being able to continue over such a number of trials, or during 
such a period of time, as will give him the benefit of an average 
of the ups as well as the downs of fortune. 

“As at cards so at Stock Exchange speculation, there must be 
two kinds of luck, ill luck and good luck, as the changes of for- 
tune which are worth while taking account of. A man specu- 
lates, gets his turn of good luck and pockets his gain, treating 
the money as if it were ore from a mine, or something added to 
the realized wealth of the world, a pure plus as compared with a 
plus leaving a minus. For every profit made by a speculator, 
and for every realized profit made by a dond fide investor, there 
must be a corresponding loss.” 

The failure of Mr. Daniel Drew is a suggestive illustration of 
several of the principles which have just been laid down. With 
varying success, that subtle and well-known speculator grew 
gradually richer for more than a quarter of a century. With 
amazing pertinacity he pursued his career of gains and losses in 
Wall Street, until at one time he was worth at least five millions, 
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and was credited by common rumor for years with almost double 
that sum. He announced several times during his declining 
years his intention to retire from speculative business, but lke 
other gamblers he played with danger till it ruined him. The 
excitements and the hazards which had been habitual for so 
many years, overcame his better resolutions. He did not, a few 
months ago, give up the game of speculation, until compelled to 
do so by sheer inability to carry it on any longer. Mr. Drew 
has often been cited as an illustration, a shining example of what 
a man can do in Wall Street, and his influence is believed, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to have led astray multitudes of reputable men, 
not a few of them members of Christian churches, to embark in 
a career of stock gambling. Now, that a disaster so complete 
and irretrievable has overtaken him, it is hoped that his example, 
which has been so conspicuous, so alluring and so mischievous 
in attracting adventurers, and drawing them into the toils of 
Wall Street speculation, will tend to repel and discourage them. 
Twelve millions of dollars a year is the estimated cost of carry- 
ing on the machinery of speculation in Wall Street. This sum is 
shared among several classes of persons. First, there are the 
brokers and their clerks, who number several thousand persons. 
A large share of the money brought into Wall Street by outside 
_ Speculators, goes to pay the brokers’ commissions. Secondly, 
there are the habitual speculators, who also take their share. 
These men belong to that class. of which Daniel Drew was a 
recognized leader so many years. This numerous class is like a 
brigade on a desperate service. Its ranks are thinned, by fre- 
quent casualties, and especially by the heavy losses of those 
grand occasional field-days, when some panic in stocks or gold 
spreads destruction and ruin far and wide. But, great as are the 
losses in this brigade of militant speculators, its ranks are contin- 
ually filled by new recruits from a third class, who are technical- 
ly known as “outsiders,” or the “outside public.” From these 
outsiders a large part is derived of the annual tax of twelve mill- 
ions on which Wall Street lives. Indeed, in the long run, the out- 
siders have to find most of the money which is necessary for 
the sustentation of the great speculative and gambling machinery, 
and which is therefore levied every year upon the speculators 
and votaries of stock gambling throughout the country. On the 
whole, therefore, it is easy to see who loses by speculation, and 
if our readers wish an answer to the question, “ Who gains” by 
it? they may see a suggestive reply in the career of Daniel 
Drew, and of the thousands of unknown men who, like him, and 
led by such examples as his, have sought to grow rich by gam- 
bling in stocks. The fact is, as we said above, that “the little 
fish are the prey of the big ones, and these are preyed upon in 
turn, so that, in the long run, there are very few who finally es- 
cape.” Hence, it has become a maxim in Wall Street, that if 
any man speculates, whether he is a broker or an outsider, he 
is sure to quit Wall Street either penniless or with less money 
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than he brought into it. A reputable old broker, the head of a 
firm well known in Wall Street, being asked his opinion on this 
subject, on a recent occasion, said, with much emphasis, that, in the 
course of twenty-seven years’ experience as a banker and broker, 
he had known but a single exception to this universal rule. 


SEE 


EMIGRATION AND PUBLIC WEALTH. 


We are so accustomed to look upon immigration as a means 
of increasing our national wealth, that we are apt to forget that 
this scientific conception of the economic value of the importation 
of labor is quite modern. Just before the gold discoveries of 1848, 
the tide of emigration from various parts of Europe received a 
new impulse, which has only of late begun to relax its force. It 
is interesting to look back over the last fifty years, and to see how 
the immigration which, in 1826, brought no more than 10,837 
persons from Europe to settle in this country, increased in 1836 
to 76,242; in 1846 to 154,416; in 1856 to 200,436; and in 1870 
to 379,786. Since the panic of 1873 this country has not offered 
so many inducements to unskilled emigrants without capital, and 
great multitudes have returned to Europe disappointed. In Ger- 
many and in England, as is well known, this return movement 
has been fostered, and a disposition has been shown to check the 
departure of emigrants. In illustration of the effect of these 
and other causes hostile to our immigration movement, the sub- 
joined table shows the arrivals of immigrants at the port of New 
York from 1866 to 1875: 

From Great Fi; rom From other Total Other Grand 
Years. Britain. Germany. Countries. Emigration. Passengers. Total. 


109,752 .. 106,716 .. 16,950 -. 233,418 .. 60,939 -- 204,357 

105,303 -- 117,591 -. 19,837 -- 242,731 -- 58,595 301,326 

-- 101,989 .. 26,342 -. 213,686 .. 58,735 272,421 

99,005 -. 40,336 -. 258,989 -. 48,465 -. 307,454 

72,350 ... 265,030 .. 252,270 <. 43,310 255,480: 

88,6c1 .. 28,413 -. 229,639 -. 41,428 -. 271,067 

- 132,705 -. 47,172 -. 294,581 -. 44,871 339452 

-. 111,073 -- 44,931 -. 206,818 .. 50,138 -. 316,956 

-- 45,023 -. 31,510 -. 140,041 .. 49,759 -. 189,800 

1875 ---. 34,836 .. 30,529 -. 19,195 -. 84,560 -. 50,485 -. 135,045 


1866-1875 970,129 .. 906,782 -. 299,722 -. 2,176,633 .. 507,731 -- 2,683,364 


The foregoing figures show how severely the checks referred to 
above have operated. They partly confirm the theory which is. 
gaining ground in some quarters, that the great wave of emigra- 
tion from the Old World has almost spent its force, and that its 
amplitude, which for half a century has been increasing, will con- 
tinue to dwindle until it has almost ceased. We do not adopt 
this gloomy view of the future. The tide of emigration is only at 
its ebb, and it will probably rise again to its former level, if not 
higher. To show the details of the immigration of last year we 
give the following statistics: 
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This table shows how numerous are the sources from which 
proceeds the vast current of immigration which has so long been 
pouring itself into this country. During the last fifty-six years 
more than nine millions of emigrants from all the countries of 
Europe have been brought into our social community. This vast 
influx of a heterogeneous population has been gathered from many 
different nations, and from all the different classes of society, espe- 
cially the lowest. Not only the skilled laborers of Europe, but 
multitudes also of criminals and of paupers have come to this 
country. The great stream of emigration has brought to us both 
the good and the bad. They have been welcomed into our com- 
munity, and we have had to do the best we could for them all. 
England, as we shall presently see, was accustomed forty years 
ago to send back to Ireland able-bodied paupers who wished to 
improve their condition by emigrating to the richer island, with its 
opportunities and its rewards of labor. An elaborate theory was 
devised by our British cousins for repelling these Irish immigrants 
from her fields and workhouses, while in this country, with a wiser 
economic foresight, we were inviting and welcoming them. This 
theory owed its development to the well-known economist Mr. 
Malthus, whose name and reputation stood higher a few years ago 
than to-day, when the abstruse and important questions he spent 
so much of his life in elucidating are more perfectly understood. 
But for the theory of Malthus and its influence in shaping the 
policy of the British and other governments in favor of emigra- 
tion, we should have probably lacked the very powerful agency 
in our National development which European emigration has sup- 
plied. To us in the present age it seems almost inexplicable that 
so narrow and one-sided a theory should ever have acquired so 
much influence, or should have held it so long. 

The theory of Malthus is, that the power of increase of the 
human species is indefinite, or incapable of exhaustion; and if this. 
power were exercised to the utmost, without any check from ex- 
ternal circumstances or from self-control, the earth would soon 
become unable to afford subsistence, or even to give standing 
room, to the men who would claim a place upon it. The ca- 
pacity of increase necessarily acts in a geometrical progression; 
for if a people, under certain circumstances, increase within thirty 
years from ten thousand to twenty thousand, a mere continuance 
of ghe same causes and the same circumstances would enlarge the 
number within the next thirty years to forty thousand; and the 
third period would carry it to eighty thousand. For example, a 
given rate of increase, in the ten years from 1790 to 1800, added 
but 1,200,000 to the white population of this country; but from 
1830 to 1840 the same rate of increase added 3,600,000. The 
population was more than doubled from 1820 to 1850. But the 
former doubling added over ten millions; and the next doub- 
_ling, in 1880, will add twenty millions. This law of possible 
increase in a geometrical progression belongs to every species, 
both of the animal and vegetable kingdom, of which we have any 
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knowledge; it is an immediate and logical inference from the self- 
evident fact that every pair, whether of the earliest or latest gen- 
eration, whether forming part of a very small or a very numerous 
community, is equally capable of continuing and multiplying its 
kind. Its prolific power is not at all affected by the greater or 
smaller number of its fellow-creatures which may be already in 
existence. If population should go on in this manner without 
check, it is evident that, within a few centuries, the earth might 
literally be overstocked with human beings; if they should stand, 
shoulder to shoulder, as thickly as the stalks of wheat in a culti- 
vated field at harvest time, there would still be a call for room; 
for the next thirty years would inevitably double even this im- 
mense assemblage. Malthus also showed that this law of increase 
by’ geometrical progression holds good, whether the annual rate of 
increase be fast or slow. To illustrate this we may cite again the 
United States, where the annual rate, exclusive of the effects of 
immigration, is 2.39 per cent., and, as a consequence, the popula- 
tion is doubled in about 32 years. In France, the annual rate is 
but 0.6, and the population, therefore, is not doubled in less than 
115 years. Still it will be doubled in that time; and therefore in 
230 years it will be quadrupled; thus following the law of increase 
by geometrical progression, if it increase at all. The theory of 
Malthus may be said to owe its plausibility, in the first place, to 
the fact with which all arithmeticians are familiar, that a number, 
increasing by geometrical progression, within a few terms rises to 
a very formidable amount. 

Secondly, Mr. Malthus undertakes to show that the means of 
subsistence, under the most favorable circumstances, cannot in- 
crease so rapidly as the number of mouths calling for food. The 
race of population against food, he maintains, is like that of 
Achilles against a tortoise; it is too unequal, whatever may be 
the advantage at first possessed by the weaker party. Whatever 
may be the present superfluity of subsistence, or the means of 
increasing sustenance, population multiplies so fast that it must 
soon overtake and surpass the supply of nourishment. Looking at 
first only to Great Britain, he says: “If it be allowed that, by the 
best possible policy and great encouragements to agriculture, the 
average produce of the island could be doubled in the first 
twenty-five years, it is impossible to suppose that the produce 
could be quadrupled. It would be contrary to all our knowledge 
of the properties of the land. The improvement of the barren 
parts would be a work of time and labor; and it must be evi- 
dent to those who have the slightest acquaintance with farming 
and agricultural progress, that in proportion as cultivation ex- 
tended, the additions that could yearly be made to the former 
average produce must be gradually and regularly diminishing. 

Such are the two fundamental principles of the Malthusian 
doctrine. First, population, he says, has a tendency to grow and 
multiply in a geometrical ratio; secondly, the capacity of any 
country for feeding its inhabitants does not grow so fast; and 
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therefore, sooner or later, the population must surpass the means 
of subsistence, and there will be more mouths to feed than there 
will be any possibility of keeping supplied. It is not singular that 
such a theory as this should have occurred to a divine, whose 
Biblical studies must have led him frequently to ponder the prob- 
lem of the rapid growth of the human race during the twenty-six 
centuries covered by the Mosaic history. Mr. Malthus was a 
clergyman, and his theory was a very good one for the exposi- 
tion of difficulties in Bible chronology; but, while it solves such 
problems, it is wholly useless in the domain of economic science. 
It throws no light whatever upon the probable growth of the 
population in any given country during the present or future ages 
of the world. So obvious is this fact, that we need spend no time 
in proving it to our readers. What is remarkable is, that this 
vague theory should have been so popular in England, and 
should have sprung up there and obtained its greatest political 
power at the very time when it could be of service to the Unit- 
ed States, by stimulating emigration and inclining the British 
Government to favor the expatriation of millions of its people. 
Had not the British Government adopted a policy founded upon 
the theory of Malthus, and had not the Continental nations fol- 
lowed the example set them by England, emigration would have 
been discouraged all over Europe, instead of being favored and 
aided as it was in most of the European countries until four or 
five years ago. It has been urged that the recent policy of 
checking and discouraging emigration in Europe is not strictly a 
new one, but it is rather a revival of the ancient policy which pre- 
vailed so generally until the close of the eighteenth century. To 
show that we have not ascribed too much influence to the Mal- 
thusian theories, we give the following extract from the lectures 
which one of the most judicious expounders of Malthus, Dr. 
Chalmers, delivered in the University of Edinburgh on Political 
Economy :— 

“Population, when permitted its full development, by an 
unbounded supply of the means of subsistence, can double itself 
in fifteen years; and we proceed on a computation greatly more 
moderate than this, when we affirm that for an emigration, suffi- 
cient to allow an unchecked multiplication of our species in the 
British islands, there behooved to be at least half a million of 
human beings transported annually from our shores. The expense 
of so mighty a transportation, and the magnitude of that flotilla 
which would need to be upheld for the business of these annual 
shipments, are of themselves sufficiently startling, and might well 
disabuse us of the idea that any very effectual relief can be min- 
istered by this expedient for the wants of our population. But we 
may properly add the ever-increasing difficulty of new settlements 
abroad, after that the most accessible and best portions of terri- 
tory had been occupied. It is no great recommendation of a 
scheme that the longer it is prosecuted it is always becoming 
more impracticable, insomuch that every successive year must wit- 
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ness another augmentation both to the cost and the labor of it. 
Neither can we admire, as a sound or lasting expedient for keep- 
ing right the overflowing population of one country, a process that 
hastens onward every other country to the same consummation. 
We should greatly prefer an expedient that would equally apply 
to all countries, and that would not lose its efficacy even though 
the globe should throughout be peopled up to its capabilities, and 
the millennial era had arrived at which we beheld a general fullness 
and prosperity in all lands. But the near, the practical consider- 
ation is that the relief afforded by all the emigration which even 
the most sanguine of its advocates can count upon, is but an 
insignificant fraction of what a population, left to its own 
unchecked spontaneity, would need, and every future year this 
relief would become more insignificant. 

“ Whenever emigration prevails it is the evidence of a country 
where the population presses on the means of subsistence, from 
which pressure it seeks to be relieved by successive discharges. 
We believe that a regular system of emigration would certainly 
bring on and perpetuate such a state; and surely far more desira- 
ble than that a people should thus press on the limit of their own 
home resources, were it that they kept comfortably and somewhat 
largely within the limit. The effect of emigration has been com- 
pared to that of a safety-valve. But a safety-valve in the boiler 
implies a great force of distension within; and surely it were 
better for every land that the distension were prevented than that 
it were only relieved, and kept down to a certain maximum which 
cannot be sustained without a strongly felt violence and discom- 
fort within the borders of the territory. The alternative may be 
stated within a short compass. It were better that the population 
should not be carried up to the extreme of what the country 
can bear by the recklessness of the people, than that it should 
be kept down to that point by emigration. We may be sure 
that every country is throughout in a suffering condition, which 
requires to be disgorged from year to year of its redundant 
families. There may be a few spirits alive to the charms and the 
romance of adventure, to whom emigration would prove a lure 
rather than a terror. But, averagely speaking, there must be a 
great experience of distress and destitution to account for the vol- 
untary exile of thousands from the land of their forefathers. It 
must be no light evil from which they are making their escape, 
when, in the act of doing so, they forego all the recollections of 
their boyhood, the scene and the dwelling-place of their dearest 
intimacies. Now, in respect of the economic condition of a people, 
it may be said with peculiar justness, that if one member suffer, 
all the members suffer along with it. The destitution which forces 
a certain number, though it should be a proportionately small 
one, from the land of their nativity, is the symptom of a general 
destitution and distress through the country at large, or at least 
in the profession to which they belong. And rather, infinitely 
rather than a system of things which encourages a population up 
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to the necessity of emigrating, would we prefer that, in virtue of 
smaller numbers, the population fell somewhat beneath the employ- 
ment which remunerates, or the food that sustains them. It 
is indeed demonstrable that where a sure and systematic and 
withal a permanent and generally known provision is made fer 
the excess of laborers in a land, this, of itself, must depress the 
condition and circumstances of the whole body. This it does 
through the intervention of the principle of population, by which it 
sustains in perpetual being the very overplus which it is its object 
to dispose of. For mark the effect on general wages of the mere 
existence of such an overplus. We believe that nowhere can the 
provision in question be so comfortable as would be a situation 
of well paid industry in any of the regular trades or employments. 
Ere the former, then, wili be sought after, there must be an 
excessive, and so a disappointed or defeated competition for the 
latter; a competition which, though proceeding from a very small 
surplus of laborers, must, by an infallible law, effect a very great 
reduction in the price of labor.” 

We have quoted enough to show that Dr. Chalmers, with 
other advanced Malthusians of his day, were preparing a reaction 
against their own theory. They doubted the policy of encouraging 
emigration as a means of increasing the wealth of any country, 
but they did not see as clearly as later economists, that the the- 
ory of Malthus is false, because it contains a partial and one- 
sided view of the subject. Malthus argued as a mathematician 
who leaves out several important factors, and therefore falsifies 
his problems so as to arrive at absurd conclusions. He is like a 
tradesman who, in estimating the productive capacity of a mill, 
puts down all the expenses with minutest accuracy, but leaves 
out the chief part of the gross earnings. Every smatterer in po- 
litical economy knows that production goes hand in hand with 
population, and that if the one increases the other increases too. 
Modern commerce has made all nations as one. If England 
lacks food, the granaries of the whole world begin to pour 
their inexhaustible supplies into her ships, from the Nile to the 
Baltic, and from the Mississippi to the Atlantic seaboard. Such a 
contingency as the dearth of food in any modern country, in 
these days of universal railroads, steamships and telegraphs, is out 
of the question; whatever other dangers threaten the stability of 
modern progress and National growth, the danger dreaded by 
Malthus has been’ rendered impossible. 

There is, however, one suggestion of Dr. Chalmers which mer- 
its special notice. He refers to the lack of morality and self-con- 
trol among the classes whose emigration in his day such efforts 
were made to facilitate. During the past fifty years the poor, the ig- 
norant, the dissipated, the reckless and the criminal population that 
have come here from Europe, have no doubt behaved themselves 
in this free country much better than might have been expected. 
Still, grave alarm has been awakened in the minds of our thought- 
ful citizens at the rapid growth of the criminal element in our 
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population. Hitherto in this country we have never had what are 
familiarly known in Europe as the “dangerous classes of the com- 
munity.” Our municipal governments are not armed with the 
powers and the machinery necessary to cope with these dangerous 
classes, when they are concentrated and organized, as they seem 
likely to be before long in our large cities. To the immense eco- 
nomic benefits which have accrued to the country from emigration, 
the evil we are discussing offers a conspicuous compensation. 

The Union League Club of New York have just published 
statistics showing the number of arrests in New York for the 
fifteen years and four months ending December 31st, 1875. The 
following is the statement: 


Year. United States. Ireland. Germany. All others. Total. 


Wisin cs0 0s tere 38,576 65,809 
See 39,606 71,130 
ee 45,409 82,072 
oo rere 1s, on 33317 68 61,888 
ee 16,107 54,751 
23,036 32,867 308 68,873 
25,393 35937 951630 
27,156 38,12 80,532 
1865......... 27,326 37,014 78,451 
9869......... 20,142 34,226 72,984 
1870*....-..- 10,126 12,902 *27,218 


1871..------- 25,900 35,561 75,692 
1872.....--.. 30,916 38,009 84,511 
BS73..-...25- 38,073 42,432 88,588 


1874..------- 32,973 41,746 92,112 
1875-.------- 37,917 37,121 91,000 


387,154 571,497 -- 119,659 -- 1,171,244 

This reduced to a ratio, based on the United States census of 
1870, shows that in the city of New York, for the above period 
of fifteen and one-third years, every one hundred native-born 
citizens produced seventy-four arrests; every one hundred Irish- 
born inhabitants, two hundred and forty-three arrests; every one 
hundred German-born inhabitants, seventy-nine arrests; and every 
one hundred inhabitants of all other races, ninety-four arrests. In 
this city for that period, the comparative ratio of criminality of the 
races, taking the native-born as the unit, is as follows: American, 
1.00; Irish, 3.28; German, 1.07; all others, 1.27. These state- 
ments are confirmed by a letter written December 21, 1875, by an 
official of very long experience in connection with criminal matters 
in the city of New York. He says: “Of the number born in the 
United States, a large per cent., in my opinion from one-half to 
three-fourths, consist of persons born in the United States of Irish 
parents. It is noticeable that high crimes, and especially crimes 
accompanied with violence to the person, are traceable to this 
class. The young ruffians, who in gangs infest the streets and 
render travel by night neither pleasant nor safe, are chiefly of this 
class. American-born criminals with Irish names are very common; 
American-born criminals with German names are rare. Further 
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confirmation is obtained from the following statistics, showing 
the nativity and the number of paupers cared for by the Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction during five years ending with 
1875: 

Ye _ United States. Ireland. Germany. All others. Total. 
1871....--..- 10,876 16,829 .. 3,271 .. 2,629 33,605 
1872.25 e-cc- 12,174 19,291 .- 5,201 .. 3,588 40,234 
1873--------- 12,674 20,539 -- 4568 .. 3,606 41, 3 
1874..------- 13,999 20,696 .. 5,291 -- 3851 43,857 
1875.-------- 135455 -- 21,452 -- 5,942 -- 3,887 -- 44,736 


63,178 98,787. -- 24,273 -- 17,561 ~~. 203,799 
This table reduced to a ratio based on the United States 
census of 1870, shows that in the city of New York, for the above 
period of five years, of every one hundred native-born citizens, 
twelve have, for some part of the time, been public paupers; of 
every one hundred Irish-born inhabitants, forty-two were, for some 
part of the time, public paupers; of every one hundred German- 
born inhabitants, sixteen have, for some part of the time, been 
public paupers; and of every one hundred inhabitants of all other 
races, eighteen have, for some part of the time, been public 
paupers. In the city of New York the comparative ratio of pau- 
perism of the races, taking the native-born as the unit, is as 
follows: American, 1.00; Irish, 3.50; German, 1.33; all others, 
1.50. Many other facts might be adduced to illustrate the nature 
and the extent of the burdens inflicted upon the country by the 
immigrant elements in our population. We have cited them, how- 
ever, for a different purpose. It was our wish to indicate a change 
which is slowly becoming visible in the currents of public opinion 
in this country on emigration. Experience is convincing our peo- 
ple that immigration, like so many other movements in this country, 
has gone too far, and that the recent arrest of its progress is a 
wholesome one for this country, whatever it may be for the for- 
eign governments which have put those checks in force. When 
the current of immigration begins to overcome existing obstacles, 
and to resume its former activity and amplitude, we are inclined 
to think that it will bring with it a superior class of persons, 
possessed of more skill and capital, endued with habits of industry 
and self-control, and capable of becoming good citizens and effi- 
cient contributors to our National wealth. If anything can be 
done, by legislation or otherwise, so to control the movement as 
to,augment the good elements which the emigration of the future 
will pour into our population, we trust that the thoughtful inves- 
tigators of this subject will be able to point out the needful 
reforms, and to give effective aid in securing their adoption. 
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CAN THE EVASION OF STATE TAXES ON PERSONAL 
PROPERTY BE PREVENTED? 


The mischievous effects and the notorious inexpediency of State 
taxes on floating capital have been often exposed. Still, as such 
taxes are imposed by law in all the States, it is right that they 
should be assessed faithfully and collected impartially from all 
citizens alike. Otherwise we offer a premium to fraud and to 
illicit practices. Among the well-known devices which have sprung 
up for evading the State tax on personal property, one of the most 
common among a certain class of taxable persons, is that they 
convert their means, as far as possible, into greenbacks or Gov- 
ernment bonds. This conversion is made a day or two before the 
time when the list of taxable property is to be made out. Thus 
the taxable person is able to exclude part of his property from 
assessment. For greenbacks and Government bonds are free from 
State or municipal taxation. It is not often that the State assessors 
can reach frauds of this kind so as effectually to deal with them. 
In the Supreme Court of the United States an important case, 
that of Mitchell v. The Tax Commissioners of Leavenworth Co., 
has just been decided. The plaintiff was a taxable citizen of the 
State of Kansas, and kept an account with a banking firm in 
Leavenworth. Before the making out of the annual tax list, 
Mitchell drew his check for the whole balance which the bank 
owed him, amounting to $19,350. This sum, 28th February, 1870, 
was paid to him at the bank counter in greenbacks. He imme- 
diately inclosed the greenbacks in a sealed package and placed it 
for safe keeping in the vaults of the bank. Three days afterward 
he withdrew his package and deposited the notes to his credit, 
his sole purpose being to escape taxation upon his money on 
deposit. That this evasion of taxation was the motive of the 
plaintiff was. proved by the fact that the day after the conversion 
of the bank balance into greenbacks he had to make out his list 
of taxable property, which in Kansas is done on March 1st every 
year. Mitchell omitted from his list the money he had in the 
bank, so that the evidence was conclusive. His scheme of tax 
evasion was frustrated. The tax assessors added $9,000 to his 
valuation on account of his money in bank. Mitchell in vain 
demanded that the officers should strike off this addition to his 
assessment. The tax was levied in due form and its collection 
threatened. Repulsed in all his efforts to elude the tax, the plain- 
tiff filed his bill in equity against the tax commissioners, to restrain 
the collection of this tax on the ground that, as his bank balance 
had been converted into United States notes, and was held in 
that form on the day his property was to be listed, he could not 
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be taxed on that account. The Supreme Court of Kansas, on 
appeal, dismissed the bill, for the reason that “a court of justice 
sitting as a court of equity will not lend its aid for the accom- 
plishment of any such purpose.” The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in its judgment, affirms that “the decision in this 
case was correct. United States notes are exempt from taxation 
by or under State or municipal authority, but a court of equity 
will not knowingly use its extraordinary powers to promote any 
such scheme as the plaintiff has devised to escape his proportion- 
ate share of the burdens of taxation. His remedy, if he has any, 
is in a court of law.” If, then, the question cannot be fully 
answered, whether this form of tax evasion can be stopped, we 
may at least be assured that the impediments in the way of its 
success are augmenting, and it is possible that the banks will be 
‘less incommoded hereafter by the desire of their dealers to seal 
‘up greenbacks for the purpose of making out fraudulent tax-lists. 


THE PRINTING OF OUR PAPER CURRENCY. 


It is much to be desired that a more complete report be made 
ito the public of the operation of the bureau of engraving and 
printing at Washington, the currency appropriations for which 
have been prematurely expended, so that its work could not go 
on without a new supply of funds. While this question is before 
the public it would be well to have a statement prepared for Con- 
gress, showing for a series of years the annual expense of printing 
greenbacks, bank-notes and fractional currency. Such a report of 
the work done, and the precise expense of doing it, would be use- 
ful for various reasons. It would show how much truth there 
may be in the charge that the printing of our paper money has 
cost twice as much during the last two years as formerly. In the 
year 1869 a change was made in the regulations for printing our 
paper currency. ‘The first issues under Mr. Chase and his imme- 
diate successors were printed by the Bank-Note Companies of 
New York. The only part of the notes printed at Washington 
was the red seal. In the return relative to the cost of printing, 
the first point to be desired is the proportional cost of the printing of 
currency from 1862 to 1869. The second point will be to exhibit 
the cost year after year since that period. The change in 1869 was 
made under the Act of 3oth of June, 1864, Chap. 172, Sec.. 11, 
which made it a penal offense for any person to have in his pos- 
session without authority any of the distinctive paper chosen by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for notes and bonds of the United 
States. This act was not put in force until five years after its 
passage, when it caused the business of printing greenbacks to be 
taken in part from the Bank-Note Companies and to be carried 
on at Washington. Thus it happened that the greenbacks of 1869 
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had their faces printed by the Government Bureau at Washington 
and their backs by a Bank-Note Company as formerly. The 
change was announced by the following circular from the Treasury: 


WasuincTon, D. C., July 21, 1869. 

Notice is hereby given that the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
authority of the law, has adopted a distinctive paper, which will 
be hereafter used, until otherwise ordered, for all obligations and 
other securities of the United States. 

One of its peculiarities is the introduction of colored silk, cot- 
ton, or other fibrous material, into the body of the paper while in 
the process of manufacture. 

By the laws of the United States it is made a felony for any 
person to have or retain in his custody or possession any paper 
adapted to the making of any such obligations or securities, and 
similar to that designed by the Secretary of the Treasury, except 
under authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, or some other 
proper officer ‘of the United States; and any person offending 
against the statute will, on conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment and 
confinement at hard labor not exceeding fifteen years, or both, in 
the discretion of the Court. 

GeorceE S. BouTWELL. 


Since this circular appeared all United States notes, fractional 
currency and bonds have been printed on distinctive paper manu- 
factured under the inspection of officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, at a mill exclusively employed for that purpose. As a fur- 
ther safeguard against counterfeiting, an expedient has been copied 
from the Bank of England note. In the body of the paper on 
which the note is printed a number of fibers of blue and other 
colors have been introduced, which are easily recognized by ex- 
perts, but have never, we believe, been successfully imitated by 
counterfeiters. 

A further change was made a short time ago, the propriety, 
economy and safety of which have been subjected to grave doubts. 
- The trustworthy old Bank-Note Companies, which have so long 
done the work of printing the backs of the notes, are no longer 
employed. The work is done by a new concern started in Wash- 
ington for the purpose, and known as the Columbian Bank-Note 
Company. This enterprise is said to do no other business but 
that of printing notes and other Government work. If this be 
true, a change ought to be made without delay. Even if there 
be no ground for the other charges made against this new com- 
pany, such as untrustworthiness and lack of vigilance, of which we 
have seen no authentic proof, the simple fact that the company 
has been started for the sole purpose of doing Government work, 
is enough. If any part of the Government printing requires in 
these days of corruption and defalcation to be made secure, and 
to be placed beyond the reach of suspicion, it is the printing of 
our paper money. If the old safeguards were perfect so long as 
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the outside work was done by the large companies of this city, 
why have these safeguards been broken down? The work had better 
be done either in the Government printing office, or, if the interests 
of the public require some guarantee against collusion and over- 
issues, and if for that purpose every note is required to have its 
back printed outside of the Government office, the old. guarantees 
should be revived and put in force once more, the doubtful new 
arrangements should be discarded, and the mischiefs they threaten 
averted. When the statement above referred to is published, it 
will be found, we are assured, that the present arrangements for 
currency printing are open to some grave objections besides those 
we have noted. However this may be, enough has been proved 
to render proper a change in the Government printing arrange- 
ments, in the interests of the public credit, and for the prevention 
of scandals and abuses. Outside printing, if any is needed in the 
fabrication of our paper currency, should be placed under the old 
safeguards, which have been tested and found efficient after many 
years’ experience and thorough trial. 


ee eee 


THE STATE BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


The condition of the State banks of New York does not 
attract so much of the public attention at present as during the 
first four years after the foundation of the National banking sys- 
tem, and the passage of the enabling act under which the majority 
of our city banks and many of the banks in the interior of the 
State were reorganized under the Federal law, and became affili- 
ated to the National banking system. Still the annual statements 
are examined by our banking and financial men with some care, 
and the report which has just been issued by Superintendent Ellis, 
covering the year 1875, has some points of special interest. It 
states that eight new banking associations were formed during the 
fiscal year, and five were closed, four being converted into National 
Banks. Although the number of banks has increased, the total 
capital has diminished; this is one of the effects of stagnation in 
business. Several banks have reduced their capital, under the law 
passed by the last Legislature, as their operations were checked 
by the depression in local business affairs. The majority of the 
new banks have begun with a small capital, their officers having 
an understanding of the present monetary condition of the coun- 
try. While the deposits are almost equal in amount to those of 
last year, the loans and discounts exceed those of 1874 by about 
two millions. The fact seems to justify the opinion that the banks 
feel the demands of extended and more active movement in busi- 
ness. Twenty-two banks have failed to close their circulation 
account with the department. At the last session of the Legisla- 
ture a general law for the regulation of savings banks was passed. 
It is evident that several very cogent reasons may be presented 
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for the enactment of a similar law for the regulation of the banks. 
There are some obvious and some very grave defects in the gen- 
eral banking laws as they stand at present. One of the chief 
points is the absence of any clear and precise definition of the 
liability of stockholders for the debts of a free bank organized 
under the general law. 

The progress of the State Banks of New York since the pas- 
sage, 9th March, 1865, of the Act of the Legislature to enable 
the conversion of State Banks into National Banks, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF THE STATE BANKS, 1865-1875. 


No. of ‘ Due depositors Loans : Profits 
Sept. banks. Capital. on demand. and discounts. Specie. and surplus. 


-& 20,436,970 « 4 43,164,881 . hd 37,386,884 8 3,162,230 -& 5,183,633 
155443477 -- 40,573,592 -- 37,420,718 1,538,194 415795440 
14,696,189 .. 345954,790 -- 35,413,421 .- 1,781,591 .. 5,325,540 
14,578,260 .. 40,980,922 .. 39,455,487 -- 2,150,393 -- 5,758,181 
18,205,924 -. 60,517,891 .- 47,743)597 -- 15397:744 -- 6,805,689 
19,759,810 .. 46,535,437 -- 46,435,920 -. 1,874,682 .. 7,384,299 
23,061,020 .. 61,908,371 .. 56,318,799 .. 2,162,584 .. 7,628,050 
24,845,040 .. 75,491,383 -- 66,076,361 .. 1,261,772 .. 8,624,172 
26,958,890 .. 70,733,491 -- 71,073.544 «-- 2 16,213 .. 9,256,782 
26,336,290 .. 62,471,306 .. 66,435,779 -- 1,849,559 -- 94754938 
24,915,090 .. 61,834,937 -- 68,191,919 «. "913,256 915045766 


The following table shows the chief aggregates of the State 
Banks in detail: 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF THE STATE BANKS IN DETAIL. 


RESOURCES. Dec. 26,1874. March 27,1875. June 12, 1875. Sep. 18, 1875. 
Loans and discounts less due from direc- ae vor sigan Bini 
tors and brokers $69,591,657 .$ 67,777,785 - $69,235,657 . $68,191,919 
Overdrafts ......... 142,284 . 113,570 .« 140,161 . 123,361 
Due from banks 7,113,802 . 6,096,972 . 7,860,896 . 8,330,767 
Due from directors 2,213,354 - 2,076,440. 2,191,376. 2,258,304 
Due from brokers . 2,464,109 . 3,237,208 . acd ‘ kaae 
a 008 2,160,197 . 2,152,110.. 2,178,801 . 2,178,418 
251725779 - 764,596 . 1,360,411 . 815,256 
4705,513 - 10,104,968 . 7,637,815, 
pone be and bonds + 3,246,101 . 4,510,246 . 4,388,820 
Bonds and mortgages 067 . 543,330 - 404,129 . 397.442 
Bills of solvent banks, and U. S. demand 
and legal-tender notes 6,180,493 - 7,425,398 - 10,881,358 . 11,892,563 
Loss and expense account 811,694 . 367,414 . 733,805 . 748,609 
Assets not included in either of the above 
h 193,216 . 157,344 - 107,308 . 110,304 
Add for cents 275 - 282 . 249 - 250 


Total resources $107,902,880 .$ 98,664,063 .$ 109,709,365 .$ 107,071,918 
LIABILITIES. Chminemntinns © aipedianietianane 

Capital $ 26,456,490 .$ 26,315,090 . $25,165,090 . $ 24,915,090 
Notes in circulation 79,042 » 78,345 - 78,567 « "77,895 
Surplus fund iain - dene i 2,513,544 - 3,096,094 
Sn cosees Shea Reewihieekeati 10,520,509 . 9,502,074 . 7,679,895 .« 6,408,670 
Due banks 6,307,071 . 6,205,933 - 75250,464 . 71554,808 
Due individuals and corporations other 

than banks and depositors 1,204,657 . 884,068 . 1,073,560. 1,059,361 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York, 1,787,805 . 1,102,747. 3,782,870 . 1,865,224 
Due depositors on demand 61,265,386 . 54,334,914 - 61,657,487 . 61,834,937 
Amount due not included in either of the 

above heads 281,783 . 240,759 - 507,722 . 259,689 

Add for cents .......eeseeeeeee seecee 137 - 133 - 166 . 150 


Total liabilities $107,902,880 .$ 98,664,063 .$ 109,709,365 .$ 107,071,918 


The Superintendent calls attention to the assumption by 
vate bankers of titles intending to carry with them the idea 
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that the banking office is a corporate institution. The number of 
bankers of this description has quadrupled in six years. They were 
less than twenty in 1870; now they exceed sixty. The Superin- 
tendent urges that this practice should be prohibited. He also 
discusses the usury penalties, and suggests that the decision of the 
courts having placed banks, State as well as National, under the 
provisions of the National Banking act, with respect to usury, it 
would be well to extend its privileges to citizens also. 


EE 


TRUST COMPANIES IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Recent events have led to some solicitude in regard to Trust 
Companies in this State, and the reports of these institutions have 
been scrutinized with unusual interest. The following table shows 
the aggregates of their resources and liabilities, as reported to the 
Superintendent of the Bank Department at Albany in June, 1874 
and 1875: 

Trust CoMPANIES STATE OF NEw YorK, JUNE, 1874 AND 1875. 


RESOURCES. 


1875. 
Bonds and mortgages.... ..0..-.--- cece soos $ 5,876,6 4 
Stock investments 22,1 arabs 
22,311,525 
23,378,042 
rn 19,635,475 
Amount loaned on personal securities 13,092,646 
Overdrafts 3,240 
Due from directors or trustees 2,793 
Due from banks 443 
Real estate 1,494,381 
Cash on deposit in banks and other moneyed 
institutions 5,119,082 
Cash on hand 138, 707 
Other assets not included above 2,140,229 
RE GEES: <3. Scpacdncmesncasoes ascaee 35 


$ 69,654,948 
LIABILITIES, 


1875. 
Capital paid in $11,584,475 
Surplus and other profits 55144,083 
Deposits in trust 29,442,552 
General deposits 20,923,017 
Other liabilities not included above 2,560,803 
BGG TOP COME on cc cicccecncccecesiis sess I 


Total resources 


Total liabilities $ 69,654,948 


1874. 
$ 4,982, 41 
16,215,848 
16,558,143 
17,167,392 
19,096,541 
9,369,289 
1,121 
135,200 
223,772 
1,255,417 


4,255.14 
164,71 
2,007,688 

31 


$ 57,716,109 


1874. 
$11,752,040 
4:797,196 
22,249,357 
16,230,434 
2,687,059 
23 


$ 57,716,109. 


These financial corporations are eleven in number—the Brooklyn 


Trust Company, chartered in 1866; the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, chartered in 1822; the Mercantile Trust Cempany, 
chartered in 1868; the National Trust Company, chartered in 1867: 
the New York Guaranty and Indemnity Company, chartered 
in 1864; the New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, char- 
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tered 1830; the New York State Loan and Trust Company, char- 
tered 1870; the Real Estate Trust Company, chartered 1871; the 
Syracuse Trust and Deposit Company, chartered 1866; the Union 
Trust Company, chartered 1864; and the United States Trust 
Company, chartered 1853. The heaviest deposits are held by 
three of these companies: the Union Trust Company holding 
$8,472,442; the New York Life and Trust Company, $9,116,672; 
and the United States Trust Company, $18,953,078. It thus 
appears that these three companies hold $36,000,000 of the total 
deposits of $50,000,000 reported above as held by the whole of 
the Trust Companies. As one or two of this class of financial 
corporations have closed their doors during the last few months, 
a few remarks respecting them might seem to have been called 
for in the report of the Superintendent, from which we have taken 
the foregoing statistics. In an early article on the subject we 
shall lay before our readers some important facts relative to 
this influential class of financial institutions, and to the principles 
which can alone secure their successful operation. Eight of our 
Trust Companies, it will be seen, have been organized since the 
war. They make their reports once a year, and they enjoy under 
their charters certain privileges of which the banks and the other 
moneyed corporations are deprived. The youngest of this class of 
institutions in this city is the Central Trust Company, which has 
been recently organized. 


— $e 


SHALL WE REPEAL THE RESUMPTION LAW? 


AN ARGUMENT BY SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN.* 


Let us examine the arguments that have been urged for the re- 
peal of the Resumption Act by those who, though favoring re- 
. sumption, yet think the act should be repealed for one or other 
of the following reasons: 1. That it is not advisable to fix a day 
for resumption. 2. Or at least until the balance of trade is in our 
favor. 3. That it produces a contraction of the currency. 4. That 
it injuriously adds to the burden of existing debts. Let us glance 
at these objections. 1. As to fixing a day for resumption. If it 
was possible to agree upon measures that would secure resump- 
tion without fixing a time, I agree it would not be indispensable, 
though not unadvisable, to fix a time; but such agreement is ut- 
terly impossible. Of the multitude of schemes that have been 
presented to me by intelligent men trying to solve this problem, 
many could have been selected that in my opinion would be prac- 
ticable; but of all of them not one ever has or is likely to secure 


*This brief and conclusive refutation of the popular and sophistical reasoning in favor of the 
re of the Resumption Act of > 1875, forms the most important part of the speech 
delivered by Mr. Sherman in the United States Senate, at Washington, on the 6th of March. 
It is justly regarded as one of the most timely and effective pleas for a sound currency that 
have m offered during the session on this subject. We have slightly abridged the argument 
to bring it within our space. 
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the assent of a majority of a body so numerous as Congress. 
Under color of intending to prepare for it, I hope they will not 
repeal the law as it stands, which fixes a day for resumption and 
will secure the end we aim at. There is strong force in the fact 
that in every example we have of the successful resumption of 
specie payments in this and other countries a fixed day has been 
named by legislative authority, and the details and power of exe- 
cution have been left to executive authority. Thus in Great 
Britain the Act of Parliament of July 2, 1819, fixed the time for 
full resumption at the rst day of May, 1823, and for a graduated 
resumption in gold at intermediate dates; and for fractional sums 
under forty shillings to be paid in silver coin; and the Governor 
and Directors of the Bank of England were charged with its exe- 
cution, and authorized at their discretion to resume payment in 
full on the rst of May, 1822. France is now successfully passing 
through the same process of resumption, the time being fixed (two 
years ago) for January 1, 1878, and now practically attained. In 
our own country many of the States have presented similar laws 
in case of suspended bank payments, and in some cases the sus- 
pended banks have, by associated action, fixed a time for general 
resumption, and each bank adopted its own expedient for it. Sir, 
the light of experience is the lamp of wisdom. I can recall no case 
of successful resumption where a fixed future time has not been 
presented beforehand, either by law or agreement; while the his- 
torical examples of repudiation of currency have come by the 
drifting process, by a gradual decline of value, by increased issues, 
and a refusal to provide measures of redemption until the whole 
mass disappeared, dishonored and repudiated. As to the date se- 
lected, I can only repeat it was placed as remote as any one sug- 
gested; far more so than is necessary to secure the object, and so 
that the fluctuations of value will scarcely exceed in four years 
what they have frequently been in a single year. An ample time 
to arrange all the relations of debtor and creditor, and to enable 
Congress to provide any additional measure in aid of resumption, 
or, if events make it expedient, to postpone the time. 

Again, it has been objected that we cannot resume until the 
balance of trade is in our favor. This phrase, “balance of trade,” 
has been a favorite one with visionaries and theorists, sufficiently 
indefinite to confuse and to mislead. As generally understood, 
the dogma is “that a nation that imports more than it exports is 
growing poorer;” or, conversely, “that a nation that exports more 
than it imports is prosperous.” Now, Sir, either proposition has 
been proved false in many cases, and may be true in some. It 
does not follow that an excess of imports creates distress, or a 
deficiency of exports is an evidence of poverty. Even the excess 
of imports upon which interest may be paid may be of wealth- 
producing productions, or a deficiency of exports may be caused 
by an increased domestic manufacture of raw products by home 
industry. But the best way to test the fallacy of this dogma is 
by reference to examples. Great Britain is known to be a pros- 
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perous nation of accumulating and accumulated wealth, and yet 
her imports have exceeded her exports every year for twenty 
years. The general average of her imports in excess of exports is 
4 52,000,000, or $250,000,000 a year. I have here the detailed 
statement of her imports and exports for 1872 and 1873: 1872, 
imports, £ 354,693,624; exports, £ 314,588,834; excess of imports 
over exports, £40,104,790, Or 200,000,000. 1873, imports, 
4 371,287,372; exports, 311,004,765; excess of imports over 
exports, £ 60,282,607, or $300,000,000. Now, according to the 
dogma of the “balance of trade,” Great Britain is going into a 
rapid decay; while she knows this large excess of imports is an 
addition to her national wealth. But take our own country and 
“compare years of conceded prosperity with years of hard times: 
1867. 1868. 


Imports $ 391,121,801 .. $351,214,010 
Exports at gold value, including gold 334,350,053 -- 352,788,202 


Balance of trade against us $ 56,771,148 

Yet we were then prosperous, as we have so often been told, 
with plenty of paper money. Take the last two years, when we 
are told so often that distress, misery, and poverty prevailed : 


1874. 875. 
Exports at gold value, including gold $ 652,913,44 aie $ 605,574,853 
Imports 595,861,243 .. 553,900,153 


Balance of trade in our favor $57,052,197 -. $51,668,700 
And the balance of trade in our favor is more striking during 
the seven months of the present fiscal year, from the 1st of July, 
1875, to the 1st of February, 1876 : The total exports, reduced to gold 
values, were $ 334,853,996; the total imports were $ 281,729,735 ; 
leaving a balance in our favor in coin for seven months of 
} 53,124,261. 

All these amounts are reduced to a coin basis, and include 
both the importation and exportation of coin. According to the 
dogma of balance of trade, now is the golden moment to resume, 
when the balance is in our favor nearly one hundred millions a 
year. Yet many people cry out, “ Wait for the balance of trade; 
don’t force resumption.” Well, the time has come, and yet they 
are not ready. This dogma has been the cause of infinite con- 
fusion, but is now abandoned. McCulloch, in his Dictionary of 
Commerce, thus refers to it: “In commerce the term “balance of 
trade” is commonly used to express the difference between the 
value of the exports from and imports into a country. The 
balance used to be said to be favorable when the value of the 
exports exceeded that of the imports, and unfavorable when the 
value of the imports exceeded that of the exports. And in this 
country this was long believed to be the case, and down to a late 
period we were annually congratulated by our finance ministers 
on the excess of the exports over the imports. The attainment of 
a favorable balance was formerly regarded as an object of the 
greatest importance. * * * The truth is, however, that the 
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theory of the balance of trade was not erroneous merely from the 
false notions which its advocates entertained with respect to money,. 
but proceeded on radically mistaken views as to the nature of 
commerce. * * * The argument about the balance of pay- 
ments is one of those that contradict and confute themselves. 
* * * Not only, therefore, is the theory with respect to the 
balance of trade erroneous, but the very reverse of that theory is 
true. * * * It is difficult to estimate the mischief which the 
absurd notions relative to the balance of trade have.occasioned in 
almost every commercial country; here they have been particularly 
injufious.” This author fortifies his position with ample details, 
but it is sufficient to say that if the dogma is false we should not 
regard it, and, if it is true, now is the golden moment for resump- 
tion, for the balance of trade is in our favor. In my view it is 
utterly immaterial to the question before us. 

The third objection is that the law produces a great contrac- 
tion of the currency. Now, Sir, it ought to be confessed, for it is 
true, that any plan for specie resumption will, when it is about to 
take effect, produce some contraction of the paper currency. The 
drifting process, if it succeeds, must cause it as well. To wait for 
resumption until resumption will produce no temporary contraction 
is to wait until the rivers cease to flow or the mountains are level 
with the plains. Every time resumption has taken place in the 
historical cases I have referred to, contraction has preceded it. 
Remedies for bodily or political ailments are apt to be unpleasant. 
All we can say is that public honor and public policy demand 
the remedy for the dishonor and the evil of a depreciated cur- 
rency; that the time is ripe for the cure and the means we have 
prescribed are suitable to the end. And, Sir, the degree of con- 
traction and the effects of it are greatly exaggerated. The only 
contraction of the currency provided for by the Act is in the 
substitution of one form of currency for another. Thus, in place 
of the fractional currency is issued silver currency; and where 
National Bank notes are issued there is retired eighty per cent. of 
the amount in United States notes. ‘Thus far no fractional. cur- 
rency has been retired; but we can now and will, if the law 
stands, issue as much silver currency as any one may wish in 
exchange for either fractional currency or United States notes; and, 
as to bank-notes, the amount issued since the Act took effect is 

13,820,760, and the amount of United States notes retired is 
$ogBoo8 leaving of United States notes still outstanding, 

370,943,392, Or $14,900,000 more than was outstanding when 
the Act of March, 1869, was passed, and the same amount more 
than was outstanding on the 14th day of September, 1873, when 
the panic came. Thus it appears that under the law the amount 
of bank-notes issued is $2,800,000 more than the United States 
notes retired, and the contraction of the currency prescribed by 
this law is a myth. But there has been a contraction of the cur- 
rency since the panic, and before and after the passage of the Act 
of 1875, which will go on whenever in any way a specie standard 
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approaches, and that is by the voluntary retirement by National 
Banks of a portion of their circulating notes. This contraction is 
not provided for by the Resumption Act, but is authorized by the 
National Banking Acts, and is the healthy ebb and flow of cur- 
rency which it was the object of the law to secure. 

In my judgment, the real solution of specie resumption will 
come through the voluntary act of National Banks, each acting 
for itself, under the general direction of the law, precisely as the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France, and the New York banks 
brought about and maintained resumption. I have never regarded 
with solicitude the amount of United States notes outstanding, for 
they can be easily maintained at par in gold; but the agency of 
the banks in securing resumption, and the effect of resumption 
upon their customers, were matters of solicitude. This I no 
longer doubt or fear. The whole problem consists in a partial 
and limited transfer of capital, now invested by National Banks 
in United States bonds, to individuals. And, Sir, this partial 
contraction of bank currency will unlock and dissipate a greater 
contraction, which has gone on since the panic, and will go on 
until the public mind rests assured that the day of resumption is 
not only promised, but rendered certain by the course of events. 
An increase of currency will follow resumption. Great masses of 
notes now lie idle in bank vaults and in the Treasury, and are 
hoarded in homesteads all over the land. There is deposited in 

“the Treasury, without interest, and belonging to banks, $31,005,000 
represented by currency certificates. There are now in the vaults of 
the National Banks $73,626,100 United States notes and fractional 
currency, $17,166,190 bank-notes, in all $90,792,290; and in the 
savings banks, State banks, and other banks that have made 
returns to the Comptroller of the Currency, the sum of $48,431,409 
—in all making $170,228,699, and this is far more than the 
reserve required by law. The practice of hoarding currency has 
greatly increased from the day of the panic, and it may be safely 
said that there is among the people and in savings banks and 
trust companies not less than $200,000,000 of currency idle. 
Nothing but the best of security will tempt it from its hiding- 
places; but, that security offered, it can be had for a less rate of 
interest than ever before. Capital met its periodical shock in 
September, 1873, and great masses of it, some say one thousand 
millions, vanished as a dream, and are now represented by worth- 
less bonds, bills, notes, and certificates of stock, worth but little 
more than the paper on which they are printed. This panic came 
upon us when the paper god was lord of the ascendant, when 
corner lots, at fictitious prices, were the par of exchange; when 
unproductive railroads were the El Dorados of visionaries, and 
wild schemes of improvement, both in this city and in all the 
cities of the Union, increased municipal debts to an unexampled 
degree. This reckless inflation of credits collapsed long before 
this law was passed. Money, the agent of capital, and, when 
idle, capital itself, was hoarded, and still remains inactive, or is 
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loaned on call or unquestioned security. This is the contraction 
of which so many complain. It is not caused by the Resumption 
Act, but by a want of confidence in investments that offer. Con- 
fidence cannot be restored by a repeal, or by issuing more paper 
money. But the occasion does offer you an opportunity of with- 
drawing a portion of this idle money, and thus reaching the spe- 
cie standard. The banks can freely surrender a portion of their 
circulation, and thus be strong for resumption; while frightened 
and timid capital will gladly float into United States bonds when 
sold by the banks. Nothing is wanted but confidence, faith, and 
time, to secure the closing triumph of our war policy by the 
redemption of the only promise we then made that has not been 
honestly redeemed. 

The remaining objection to the law is, it will add to the bur- 
den of existing debts. This objection is also inseparable from 
any plan of resumption. Postponement or repeal will not help 
the matter. The time for redemption must come. Current indebt- 
edness was never less than now. Liquidation has gone on rapidly 
since the panic, and in many cases by open bankruptcy. Debts 
contracted since the passage of the act have been made in view 
of resumption in 1879. Many of the old debts run for a long 
period of years, and when issued were made upon the presumption 
of specie payments before they matured. Other large masses of 
debts stipulate for the payment of both principal and interest in 
coin. Nearly all the best investment securities are now at or near 
par in gold, and are bought and sold at gold values. Current 
debts in trade mature and are paid long before the time for 
resumption, and if renewed, the debtor and creditor adjust the 
mode of payment. All new transactions are based upon the 
knowledge that specie payments will come at the time stated, and 
for that reason lower rates of interest are stipulated for. Let it 
once be fixed in the public mind that on the 1st of January, 
1879, paper money will be advanced to the specie standard, and 
debtors will readily borrow money payable in that standard at 
lower rates of interest. Capital will no longer be invested in gold 
bonds from the fear that if loaned to individuals it will be paid 
back in depreciated paper, but will eagerly be invested at low 
rates of interest on mortgage or other security if to be paid in 
improved and improving currency. Industries now languid or sus- 
pended will hopefully revive, now that stocks are reduced, and 
productions will have a fixed commercial value, not only in home 
markets, but the markets of the world. Merchants now fear the 
shrinkage of prices, but their stock will be renewed at a corre- 
sponding reduction of prices until all are measured by the gold 
standard, when they need have no fear of change of prices except 
those arising from demand and supply. Debtors are also gener- 
ally creditors, and the loss and gain in values will balance each 
other, and the time is ample in which all losses can be adjusted. 
Never could our condition be better to resume the specie standard 
than now, unless we intend to perpetuate the use of depreciated 
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paper money and totally disregard the pledge of the public faith 
to redeem United States notes in coin. There are two objections 
made to the law, which I ought not to pass over without reply. 
One is that this law is forced resumption; that it is better to drift 
into resumption. It will come, they say, by natural causes. The 
other objection is that the law has been in force a year and we 
are no nearer resumption. It is, therefore, a dead letter, and 
ought to be repealed. These two objections are not consistent 
with each other, but each has its believers, and should be 
answered. ‘The drifting process has been tried since 1868. Then 
the law fixed the volume of United States notes at $ 356,000,000, 
and forbade its contraction, and the amount of bank-notes at 
$ 300,000,000, and forbade its enlargement. It was said we would 
grow into resumption. This was the plausible dogma with which 
I was met when I sought the funding of notes into bonds. The 
result I have already stated. In 1870 the sectional inequality of 
the distribution of bank currency, inflamed into a passion by 
the sectional appeals of Horatio Seymour when a candidate for 
President in 1868, forced the enlargement of the limit of bank- 
notes to $ 354,000,000; and the vain hope of stopping a panic by 
paper promises forced the enlargement of the limit of United 
States notes to $ 382,000,000. So will it always be with this 
drifting process. When we reach a specie standard it is safe 
enough. If National Banks, then, issue more money upon suffi- 
cient security to pay in coin, they do it at their peril, and the 
people cannot lose nor their standard of value fluctuate. But even 
if it was possible to fix the present volume of currency as an arbi- 
trary limit, it would only prolong indefinitely the evils of a depre- 
ciated currency., No one believes that we could maintain in circu- 
lation near $ 800,000,000 of paper money all the time at par in 
gold. It must have the quality of flexibility in amount to meet 
the currents of trade and business—at times withdrawn, and when 
needed re-issued, but always of the value of gold—and these quali- 
ties can only be secured by prompt redemption when it is not 
needed, and its re-issue through loans and discounts by banks 
when the crops are to be moved or trade becomes active. 

And as to the objection that the law has not already produced 
more immediate results, I admit that this is an objection to the 
law, but it was unavoidable under the circumstances. The time 
for resumption should have been fixed much earlier, so that its 
effect should have been more rapid. If by the law the banks had 
been compelled to prepare for resumption sooner, the appreciation 
of our notes would have been more marked, and so if a portion 
of the notes could be funded, or either gold or notes could be 
held in reserve by the sale of bonds. Who does not wish that 
our notes were now worth ninety-five instead of eighty-nine cents 
on the dollar? And yet to produce that result we must have ' 
hastened either the day for resumption or strengthened the meas- 
ures for resumption. 


| 
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AUSTRIAN PAPER MONEY AND THE CRISIS OF 1873. 
BY DUDLEY P. BAILEY, JR. 
(Concluded from March Number.) 


The year 1867 constitutes the turning point in the modern 
political history of Austria. The policy of centralization, which 
aimed at the most complete fusion of all the crown lands into 
one Empire, with one central Parliament, was finally aban- 
doned. Instead of it, a system of dualism was adopted, accord- 
ing to which the Empire was divided into two administrations, 
with two Parliaments, one sitting at Vienna for the German and 
Slavonian crown lands known as the Cisleithan provinces, the 
other for Hungary and the other Transleithan provinces, the affairs 
common to the whole Empire being under a central Government. 
There were thus three financial budgets and three debts, those of 
Austria proper, of Hungary, and of the Empire. Simultaneously 
with the adoption of a more liberal and decentralizing policy, and in 
some measure, no doubt, as the result of it, the country started on a 
career of material prosperity and development which, though tempo- 
rarily checked by the panic of 1873, is destined to be resumed in 
a more healthy form after a period of liquidation and recuperation, 
especially if a reform shall be effected in the currency. As this 
development is intimately connected with the crisis, it is well 
worthy of study. The first point to be noticed is the growth of 
the foreign commerce and circulating medium of the Empire. 

The increase in the total commerce in the fourteen years, 1852 
to 1865, was about so per cent., and in the ten years, 1865 to 
1874, 67 per cent. In the former period the increase in the 
exports was 64 per cent. and only 32 per cent. in the imports; 
in the latter 120 per cent. in the imports and only 31 per cent. in 
the exports. During the five years, 1870-74, there was a total 
excess of imports over exports of 608.2 million florins. It should 
be mentioned in this connection that the customs line between 
Austria and Hungary was abolished on the 1st of July, 1851. 
On the rst of February, 1852, a new tariff was published by which 
a policy of protection was substituted for the prohibitory system 
previously in force. In 1853 Austria concluded a commercial 
treaty with the German Zollverein, and in 1865 another still more 
liberal, which has contributed greatly to increase the commerce of 
Austria with the States of the Zollverein. Of the whole commerce 
of the Austrian Empire, both imports and exports, nearly two- 
thirds is carried on with Germany. The next important market 
for Austria is Turkey, which is followed, but at a long distance, 
by Italy and Russia. 


51 
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The figures which follow are for the most part from the cor- 
respondence of the London Economist : 


In millions of florins. 
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The material development of the Empire is further attested by 
the increase in the means of communication. ‘There were, in 
1873, 2,711 telegraph stations, 27,566 miles of line, and 78,137 
miles of wire. The number of messages transmitted in that year 
was 7,064,200, against 2,507,472 in 1866, 846,953 in 1861, 251,948 
in 1856, and 44,911 in 1851. The number of post offices in 
1873 was 5,660, against 5,142 in 1871, and the number of 
letters, private and administrative, sent in 1873 was 245,348,100, 
against 138,605,334 in 1868. The number of miles of railroad 
open for traffic increased from 3,450 English miles in June, 
1864, to 4,271, January 1,, 1868, 9,583 January 1, 1874, and 
10,387, January 1, 1876, while the capital invested in railways 
increased from 713 million florins in 1863 to 2,127 millions in 
1874, being about threefold. Of a total increase of 1,414 millions, 
979 millions consisted of debentures, and 435 millions of shares. 
The revenue of the railways increased from 152,800,000 florins in 
1871 to 160,800,000 florins in 1872, and 185,800,000 florins in 
1873. 

There were, at the end of 1873, 259 savings banks, against 
211 in 1871. The number of depositors was 1,207,688, against 
1,027,048 in 1871, and only 526,620 in 1865. The amount of the 
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deposits in 1873 was 482,763,132fl. against 341,137,380fl. in 1871, 
and only 118,885,670fl. in 1865. As to the growth of indebted- 
ness, it is stated that between the years 1868 and 1874, the 
amount of mortgage debts increased by the sum of 526 millions 
of florins. 

As regards the more speculative aspects of this development to 
which more especially the crisis of 1873 is due, the London 
Economist has recently published some very interesting statistics 
from the late work of Max Wirth, an eminent German economist, 
from which the following facts are largely drawn. The crisis was 
preceded by a speculative era, a prominent feature of which was 
the rapid increase of stock companies. In this respect it resembled 
the English crisis of 1866. Between 1867, and May, 1873, con- 
cessions were granted for 1,005 companies, with a share capital of 
4,000 million florins, of which 323, or about one-third, with a 
share capital of 1,422 million florins, came to nothing, and 682, 
or about two-thirds, with a share capital of 2,577 millions, actually 
went into operation. ‘The capital required to commence operations 
by all the companies was 1,284'1 million florins, and by the com- 
panies that actually went into operation, 850.7 millions. Among 
these companies were 175 banks, of which 143 were actually set 
up. During 1872 and 1873 the growth of companies, as well as 
the proportion of abortive companies, was most extraordinary, 
especially when it is considered that the operations of the latter 
year were really for only the first four months, at the end of 
which company-forming was brought to an abrupt close by the 
panic. 

PROGRESS OF COMPANY FORMATION IN AUSTRIA, 1867-73. 


In Millions of florins. 
Capital of Capital of 
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The growth of banking in Vienna during this period was as 


follows : 
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There was a panic on the Stock Exchange in the Autumn of 
1869 which prostrated some of the speculators, and, as the forego- 
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ing figures show, retarded the increase of the new companies for 
a time; but the progress soon became more rapid than ever. 
These companies were created, in most cases, not to meet any 
real want, but to secure the high rate of profit derived from found- 
ing them. Thus the number of banks in the Empire increased 
from 44 in 1870 to g1 in 1872, their net profits from 33,330,000 
florins to 88,870,000 florins, and their rate of profit from 14.2 to 
22.4 per cent., and this on a largely increased capital. But while 
the profits from banking proper had increased very little, the 
profits from commissions, syndicate and issue operations, rose from 
7,630,000 florins to 38,750,000 florins. There was also a large 
increase in the number of institutions receiving deposits at call or 
notice, and giving drafts or obligations for them. Between 1867 
and 1873 383 companies had received permission to issue such 
obligations, and the business had increased as follows: 
Liabilities. Liabilities. 
Years. Flrins. Years. Florins. 
77,000,000 142,000,000 
105,000,000 180,000,000 
The liabilities of the banks had increased from 336,920,000: 
florins in 1870 to 404,510,000 florins in 1871, and 827,560,000 
florins in 1872, the credit side having increased much less. Thus 
the Zvesor, a financial periodical of Vienna, gives a list of the dis- 
counts of all Austrian and Hungarian banks, and some savings 
banks, amounting to more than 2,601 at the end of each of the 
following years, showing a much smaller relative increase: 


Discounts. Discounts. 
Years. Florins. Years. Florins. 


398,932,900 480,885,600 
469,822,000 472,766,300 

The amount of acceptances of the banks had increased from 
43,440,000 florins at the end of 1870, to 57,210,000 florins in 1871, 
and 100,370,000 florins in 1872. As a specimen of the operations 
of these banks it is stated that certain banks with a share capital 
of 2,000,000 florins had made advances of twenty to thirty millions, 
or from ten to sixteen times their capital. The chief business of 
many of these banks was to found other banks, not only in the 
provinces, but all over Europe. 

As a consequence, the business on the Vienna Bourse had 
greatly increased. In one of the days of scarcity of money, at 
the end of 1872, the arrangements and bargains, excluding rentes 
and certain other securities, numbered 90,428, representing 2,000,000 
shares and a nominal sum of 450 million florins dealt in in one 
day. “The proportion of money passing to the business done 
was 1 in 13, which fell afterwards to 1 in 18. In many days in 
1872 the whole number of bargains exceeded 100,000. The num- 
ber of stocks quoted in the Vienna official list had also increased 
from 152 at the beginning of 1867 to 605 at the beginning of 
1874. ‘The daily number of ‘visitors’ at the Bourse also increased 
from between goo and 1,000 at the beginning of 1867 to between 
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3,300 and 3,600 at the beginning of 1873.” The Vienna public 
seemed almost entirely absorbed in speculations of the Bourse. 
‘The price of stocks was forced up to fabulous heights. ‘To bring 
out some new stock,” says the correspondent of the London 
Times, “at less than 20 per cent. premium was scarcely thought 
to be a stroke of business, while in many instances financial com- 
panies which were only beginning business, and had therefore 
not earned a penny, commanded a premium of 50 per cent. and 
even more.” “Within the last few years a transformation has been 
effected in Austria similar to that which occurred in France under 
the Empire. Here, as there, all those savings which had been 
carefully treasured up or invested in good mortgages, and occa- 
sionally in ventes and railway debentures paying 5 or 6 per cent., 
were allured by the prospects of rapid gain, and went to relieve 
the market of a part of the stock. But so rapid were new crea- 
tions following each other, that if the savings had been ten times 
as great as they were they would not have sufficed.” Among the 
numerous financial bubbles the greatest was that of the building com- 
panies, 33 in number, representing a nominal capital of 260,000,000 
florins. These grew out of a real estate speculation closely con- 
nected with the speculation in stocks. The increase in the popu- 
lation of Vienna and in the number of people who were making 
large incomes, if not large fortunes, had created such a demand 
for additional accommodations that house rent had nearly doubled 
in the six years ending in 1873. As a consequence building 
was greatly stimulated, and house property and building land 
in and about Vienna became to be considered as among the most 
remunerative investments. When the impulse was given to 
building the new quarters of Vienna, two or three building com- 
panies were started with great success. Most of the earlier crea- 
tions were sound. It was otherwise with 17 new companies 
started in imitation of the earlier ones, and representing alone 
a capital of 70,000,000 florins. It was on these more espe- 
cially that the speculation had been concentrating itself just pre- 
vious to the crisis. Almost every one of the speculating banks 
had started one or more of these building companies, and so 
carried away was the public with speculation that their shares were 
eagerly taken. Not only in house rents but in the prices of com- 
modities was there an artificial inflation occasioned by the prodi- 
gality of those whose means of expenditure had been suddenly 
increased by speculation. The demand for money, moreover, to 
carry such immense quantities of stock caused fabulous rates of 
interest to be paid on loans secured by these stocks, and special 
associations were formed for the sole purpose of granting such 
accommodations. While the delusion lasted the profits of these 
associations were enormous. ‘Thus in a multitude of ways did those 
who depended upon the smaller gains of legitimate industry and 
trade suffer from the unnatural competition arising from the pre- 
vailing speculation. 

The inquiry suggests itself here, why is it that at certain pe- 
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riods the fever of speculation seizes upon such masses of people ? 
One general cause will usually be found in the over-sanguine ten- 
dency of mind engendered by a considerable period of almost 
uninterrupted prosperity. There were, however, certain special 
causes which operated in this particular case. These were: /irsi, 
inconvertible paper money which, by its sudden superabundance 
after the war of 1866, created a rage for expenditure and invest- 
ment, and by its incessant fluctuations made speculation and stock- 
gambling the shortest, if not the surest, road to fortune; second, 
the stimulus to production resulting from the vast destructive 
consumption of products in the Franco-German war; ¢hird, the 
indemnity payments, the influence of which was communicated 
from Germany to Austria owing to the intimate commercial rela- 
tions between them. The influence of this latter cause in Ger- 
many may be inferred from the fact that in the -years 1871-73 
there had been created in that country 945 companies with a 
share capital of 1,590 millions of florins. 

The amount of stock created was so utterly disproportioned to 
the capital of the Austrian Empire that a crisis had for some time 
been considered inevitable. The great Exhibition which was to 
crown the recent industrial and commercial progress of Austria 
had been but lately opened, when, on Friday, the 9th of May, 
1873, the failure of one of the leading financial houses at Vienna, 
whereby ‘a large amount of stock was thrown on the market, 
caused an immediate collapse of the bubbles which speculation 
had created, producing such a degree of panic that for several hours 
the Stock Exchange had to be closed,—an event which had not 
occurred since the assassination of Count Latour in October, 1848. 
So great was the exasperation against those who were considered 
the cause of the crash, that several of the persons who had been 
in the foreground in starting bubbles could only through the in- 
terposition of the police escape being lynched. Immediately an 
attempt was made to arrest the crisis by forming a relief committee 
from the principal financial establishments at Vienna, which united 
with the Government to subscribe a guarantee fund for the pur- 
pose of aiding firms which were able to give satisfactory security. 
For the reason, probably, that these firms could not in most cases 
give such security, this attempt like a number of other similar 
ones subsequently made proved abortive, and the work of destruc- 
tion went on. 

The outbreak of the crisis found about 360 millions of State 
notes in circulation. The condition of the National Bank for the 
week ending May 7th, was as follows: coin and bullion, 143.2 
millions of florins; discounts and advances, 194.9 millions; circu- 
lation, 321.6 millions,—giving a total note circulation of 681.6 mill- 
ions. The Bank by its charter* had the right to issue only 200 


*This is the Bank Act of December, 1862, by which the privileges of the Bank were extended 
for ten years from December 31, 1866, at which time its charter was to expire. The restriction 
seems to have been adopted in imitation of the English Bank Act of 1844, though with this im- 
portant difference, that while the bullion in the Bank of England can be used for no other pur- 
pose than the redemption of notes issued, the specie in the Austrian Bank can be used for any 
purpose which the Bank deems fit. The act opefates to restrict the issues rather than to secure 
convertibility. 
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millions of florins of notes in excess of the bullion held by it. It 
could, therefore, as its bullion then stood, issue 343.2 million 
florins of notes without infringing on its charter, so that its actual 
issues were 21.6 million florins below the prescribed limit. As it 
was feared that an increase of this amount in the Bank’s circu- 
lation would not enable it to grant the accommodation which the 
emergency required, the suspension of the act had already begun 
to be agitated. All the representatives of the financial houses at 
length became unanimous in advocating this measure, as there was 
danger that the crisis, which had thus far been confined to the 
Stock Exchange, would extend to commercial transactions. On 
Tuesday, the 13th, the Hungarian Government gave its consent 
to the suspension. The Bank statement of the 14th showed very 
little change from the previous week. On Thursday the 15th came 
the dreaded Stock Exchange settling day. Says the correspondent 
of the London Zimes: “The havoc was great. Up to 1 P. M. 95 
insolvencies had been declared. The bell which announces such 
events had scarcely a respite from 10 A. M. It was a sort of 
massacre, and by 6 p. M. the number of those dispatched amount- 
ed to 120, Several considerable men were among the number, 
but they were mostly the small men.” On Friday, the 16th, just one 
week after the crisis had broken out, the Government suspended 
the Bank Act, but the measure did not afford the expected relief. 
On the Stock Exchange business still remained stagnant. On Sat- 
urday, the 17th, came the second Stock Exchange settling day, 
when all the liabilities which had arisen since the outbreak of the 
crisis were to be adjusted, and these were quite as heavy as those 
settled on the 15th, if not heavier. The occasion passed off with 
less trouble than had been anticipated, and there were only about 
fifty additional failures. Though there were among the insolvents 
some who had been considered wealthy, they were without excep- 
tion new men who had been brought to the surface by the tide 
of fortune within the previous four or five years. 

The Bank now began to extend its accommodations. Although 
its coin and bullion continued unchanged, it increased its discounts 
and advances during the week ending May 21 to 226.3 million 
florins, and during the succeeding week to 230.2 millions. Its 
circulation for these periods was 344.7 millions and 340.9 millions 
respectively, the limit of the Bank Act being slightly exceeded in 
the former. Previous to October following, only two other returns, 
those of July gth and 16th, showed this limit to have been passed. 
The Bank’s rate of discount remained uniform at 5 per cent from 
March to October. 

Until towards the end of May the calamity remained local and 
partial. There were few insolvencies, though some heavy losses, on 
the provincial exchanges. The panic had not yet overstepped the 
limits which separate trade and legitimate banking from specula- 
tion. Not a single insolvency had occurred among the firms en- 
gaged in legitimate commerce and manufactures. As in the case 
of our own crisis, it was hoped and even supposed that only the 
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Stock Exchange would be affected. But so intimate is the con- 
nection between all the parts of our modern commercial mecha- 
nism, that one branch of business seldom sins or suffers alone. 
The unnatural increase of the imports showed that the speculative 
fever had artificisily inflated general trade, and though the crisis 
began on the Stock Exchange it did not end there. As most of 
the speculators who were in difficulties did not possess the kind 
of securities upon which the Bank was accustomed to grant ad- 
vances, they were in many cases unable to obtain relief, and at 
the close of the month stocks were depressed by forced sales to a 
lower point than that reached in the midst of the panic itself, 
many of them being unsalable at any price. The crisis began to 
extend over the Provinces and to commerce. In Hungary two 
banks became insolvent, and at Pesth a severe scarcity of money 
was felt. Early in June there was a run upon the Vienna Ex- 
change Bank for the payment of its obligations in the shape of 
interest-bearing notes payable at fourteen days’ notice. This was 
among the boldest of the speculating banks, and had made large 
profits by its success in financing all sorts of enterprises. Being 
unable to realize the funds necessary to meet the demand upon 
it, suspension became inevitable, with liabilities of 13 millions and 
nominal assets of 19 millions. On the gth of June its Directors 
voted to wind up the concern. Various expedierts continued to 
be resorted to for the purpose of gaining relief, each in turn ex- 
citing hope and ending in disappointment. In the following au- 
tumn the perturbation of the money market caused by the crisis 
in this country resulted in a temporary renewal of the panic. The 
Bank now made a larger use of the privilege of increasing its un- 
covered issues beyond 200 millions of florins. This began to ap- 
pear in the account of October 15th, which showed a circulation 
of 346.4 millions against 144.4 millions of coin and bullion. The 
discounts and advances were 221.9 millions. From this time until 
the week ending November 12, both the circulation and the dis- 
counts and advances continued to increase, reaching at that time 
their maximum of 373.1 millions in the circulation, and 253.6 mill- 
lions in the discounts and advances. This did not, however, af- 
ford the desired relief, not only because those who were in the 
greatest straits could not furnish the required security, but because 
the Bank by its statutes could only discount bills not running 
over three months, while the usual mercantile credit on sales of 
goods was six or seven months. On Monday, the 3d of Novem- 
ber, occurred a sudden and alarming decline in stocks, amounting 
to from 20 to 50 per cent. in a few hours, and including even 
those which had previously been best sustained. A settled con- 
viction began to prevail that only direct assistance on the part of 
the Government could prevent a collapse, not only of stocks, but 
of commerce and industry. In response to the appeal for Gov- 
ernment relief, the Minister of Finance promised to bring before 
the Reichsrath, soon to meet, a proposition for State help, and this 
assurance caused a speedy recovery of stocks. In accordance 
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with this promise, a measure was introduced into the Reichsrath, 
and on the roth of December adopted, providing for a State loan 
in silver of 80,000,000 florins, to be used by the State in reliev- 
ing industry and trade. A part of this fund was to be applied to 
assist in the construction of railways, many of which, prevented 
by the crisis from procuring funds, were unable to go on. The. 
other portion was to be applied to the establishment on the part 
of the Government of loan offices, which were to grant accommo- 
dations, at not less than 8 per cent., for between three and six 
months, on various securities. The central administration of these 
loan banks in Vienna has issued loans to the amount of 15,250,000 
florins, of which 13,300,000 florins remained unpaid in January 
last. For the whole of Austria 19,000,000 florins were so lent, or 
about one-fourth of the amount borrowed by the State, of which 
13,650,000 remained unpaid in January last. The excess of circula- 
tion of the National Bank beyond the limits of the Bank Act, 
amounting during the week ending November 12 to 28,500,000 
florins, gradually diminished after this date by the reduction in 
its accommodations and circulation, until the account of January 
28, 1874, showed that it had disappeared entirely. It was not, 
however, until October, 1874, that the right of the Bank to 
exceed the limit finally expired, after being in force about seven- 
teen months. 

The process of liquidation and fusion commenced even while 
the panic was in progress. Among the first to take this step 
were the 17 new building companies, which determined to merge 
into one company, with a capital reduced to 20,000,000 florins. 
Up to September, 1874, out of 682 companies established and 
actually set in operation between 1867 and 1873, 166, with a 
subscribed capital of 360,500,000 florins, and a nominal capital of 
1,022,850,000 florins, had gone into liquidation or bankruptcy, or 
been merged with others. Of these 166 no fewer than 125 
belonged to the years 1871-73, and only 41 to the years 
between 1867 and 1871. Most of these 125 were established in 
the last sixteen months before the crisis, and, with few exceptions, 
the catastrophe happened in each case after the crisis of 1873. 
The fusions were few in comparison with the bankruptcies or 
liquidations. The mortality among the banks was even more 
remarkable. The diminution in the number and capital of the 
Vienna banks has been as follows: 

No. of banks. Paid-up capital. 


At the outbreak of the crisis, May 9, 1873-. +--+ 519,290,000 florins. 
close of 1873 ---- 410,680,000 
e 2m ---- 288,680,000 “ 


ee ere re ---- 281,000,000 “ 


Of the 43 banks which have ceased: to exist, 4 were bankrupt, 
with a capital of 12,000,000 florins; the others have liquidated 
voluntarily, or associated themselves with other banks. In the 
provinces the number of banks at the outbreak of the crisis was 
68, with a paid-up capital of about 100 million florins. Up to 
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September, 1875, one-half of these banks, with 37 millions of 
capital, had ceased to exist. Eight of these were bankrupt, involv- 
ing a loss of capital of 334 million florins. A great reduction has 
ensued in the transactions of the Vienna Clearing-House; the 
total compensations from January to May 25, 1875, amounted to 
193 million florins, against 244 millions in the same period of 
1874,—a decrease of more than one-fifth. 

The imports for the first six months of 1875 were 258.9 mill- 
ions of florins against 274 millions in the same period of 1874. 
The exports amounted to 223.2 millions of florins against 196, 
showing some progress toward regaining the proportion of exports 
which formerly existed. The revenue of the Austrian and Hunga- 
rian railways has been somewhat affected by the crisis, though 
less than might be expected. It was 181,573,000 florins in 1875, 
against 177,800,000 in 1874, and 185,800,000 florins in 1873, giv- 
ing a revenue to each mile of road completed at the end of the 
year equal to 17,480 florins in 1875, 17,850 florins in 1874, and 
19,390 florins in 1873. 

As in this country, the crisis has made its mark upon the 
progress of railway construction, which has declined from 1,349 
miles in 1871 to 1,311 miles in 1872, 1,057 miles in 1873, 379 
miles in 1874, and 426 miles in 1875. Real estate has suffered 
a serious fall, the depreciation in house property and building land 
at the close of 1873 being estimated at about one-third of its 
former value. The return to a healthier state has been accom- 
panied by some contraction of the note circulation, the volume of 
the State notes being reduced to 347,069,768 florins on the rst of 
February, 1876, and the National Bank notes to 283,480,000 flor- 
ins on the 24th of January last, giving a total note circulation of 
630,549,768, against 642,100,000 florins September 1, 1875, 
696,100,000 florins December 31, 1873, and 720,000,000 florins in 
June, 1873. 

Such was the Vienna crisis of 1873, and some of its results, 
an account of which furnishes an appropriate conclusion to a sketch 
of Austrian paper money, of which the panic was a legitimate 
.sequence. The experience of Austria confirms several important 
economic truths. First. It shows how fatal it is to the interests of 
a bank as a commercial institution to be too much complicated 
in the fortunes of the Government. The misfortunes of the Aus- 
trian National Bank are due mainly to the fact that its resources 
have been so largely at the service of the State. Second. It 
shows the injurious consequences to the bank-note currency of the 
issue by Government of inconvertible legal-tender notes. The 
Austrian National Bank, with its issue restricted by the whole- 
some provisions of the Bank Act, could easily resume were it not 
that its efforts to this end are paralyzed by the establishment of 
a debased paper standard of value. Third. The crisis explodes a 
delusion, which prevailed in this country to a considerable extent, 
that an ample supply of paper money affords some security against 
such a catastrophe, and shows, on the contrary, what we are slowly 
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learning by costly experience in our own commercial affairs, that 
paper money, by the uncertainties it introduces into commercial 
transactions, but intensifies and prolongs the crisis when it comes, 
thus making it doubly destructive, and, at the same time, retard- 
ing the restoration of confidence, which is among the most 
important conditions of recuperation. 

As the charter of the Austrian National Bank expires at the 
close of the present year, the currency question there, as well as 
here, is likely to undergo a re-examination, the result of which 
will deserve careful attention. 

Among the changes likely to be urged are the substitution of 
gold for silver as the standard of value, and the establishment of 
a Hungarian Note Bank. As to the former, it would make the 
return to specie payments more difficult, but would secure to 
commerce a much better monetary instrument than it can have in 
silver. The Hungarians have been for some time clamorous for 
an independent note bank, which has been firmly resisted by the 
Cisleithan portion of the Empire, as likely, until the resumption 
of specie payments, to produce a further debasement of the cur- 
rency. It has therefore been proposed, as a modification of this 
scheme, that the Austrian National Bank found a Hungarian Note 
Bank, and take upon itself the responsibility of seeing the notes 
duly exchanged, besides accepting them at its own offices. 


THE BULLION PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(CONTRIBUTED.) 


The earliest discoveries of gold in the United States appear to 
have been made in the State of North Carolina in 1799. The 
mines in this State belong to the Appalachian gold field, which 
traverses the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama, with some partial developments in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Vermont and New Hampshire. The first de- 
posit at the United States Mint of gold from these mines was 
made in 1804. From that time until 1828 inclusive, these deposits 
amounted to only $156,000. No deposits were received from any 
other State than North Carolina until 1829. The deposits at the 
Mint from these mines reached their maximum of $1,134,391 in 
1846, and the total deposits from 1804 to 1847 inclusive, amounted to 
$12,808,575; from 1848 to 1862 inclusive, to $6,443,911; and during 
the entire period from 1804 to June 30, 1875, to only $20,862,435, 
against $19,214,636 to June 30, 1862. ‘The total production of 
gold from these mines previous to 1848 is estimated by Commis- 
sioner Raymond at $14,440,000, and to June 30, 1875, it may have 
amounted to $25,000,000. Since 1848 the mines east of the Mis- 
sissippi have been overshadowed by the greater discoveries on the 
Pacific Coast, and in 1861 the Rebellion almost entirely annihilated 
what little activity they still retained. 
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The first discovery of California gold was, according to the 
Report of the Mining Commissioner for 1866, made by James W. 
Marshall at Coloma, Cal., on the rgth of January, 1848. The 
first deposit of gold from California at the Mint, consisted of 
1804.59 ounces, Troy, 894 fine, and was made by David Carter, 
December 8, 1848. No silver of any considerable amount was 
mined previous to 1859, though the Reports of the Mint show 
deposits of silver parted from gold as far back as 1841, and the 
total of such deposits to June 30, 1857, amounted to $2,700,728.50. 
In the year ending June 30, 1858, the first deposits of silver, other 
than parted from gold, were made from the Lake Superior Mines. 

_In June, 1859, the first rich deposits of silver ore were made 
known and the silver product has from that time increased rapidly 
and with little interruption, while the gold product has declined 
to less than three-fourths of its maximum. The largest quantity 
of domestic gold deposited at the Mint in any single year was 
$ 57,258,158.23 in 1854. The largest deposits of domestic silver 
were = abe Me in the year ending June 30, 1875. The total 
quantity of gold of domestic production deposited at the United 
States Mint and branches and Assay Offices to June 30, 1875, was 
$ 905,531,641.57; of silver of domestic production, $58,546,204.40; 
of both metals, $964,077,845.97. Of the gold $258,421,256.68 
were received at the Philadelphia Mint, $ 388,785,509.46 at the San 
Francisco branch, $8,229,090.33 at Denver branch, $15,257,173.83 
at Carson City branch, $22,404,993.74 at New Orleans branch, 
$6,117,913.95 at Dahlonega branch, $5,143,991.75 at Charlotte 
branch, $200,801,419.75 at the New York Assay Office, and 
$370,292.08 at Boise City Assay Office. California stands credited 
with the largest quantity of the gold deposits, amounting to 
$657,197,514.48; Montana comes next with $38,926,918.48; Col- 
orado furnishes $23,171,189.83; Idaho, $20,075,178.80; and there 
are $105,657,838.82 of refined gold the source of which is not 
given. Of the silver deposits Nevada is credited with the largest 
share, amounting to $ 20,737,254.33; Colorado with $5,223,102.70; 
Utah with $3,785,383.25; Lake Superior Mines with $ 2,092,782.82; 
and there are $17,423,926.41 of refined silver, and $6,040,984.20 
of silver parted from gold the source of which is not given. 

The quantity of the precious metals produced in this country 
from their first discovery is not, and from the nature of the case 
cannot be, accurately known. Within the last few years the re- 
turns furnished by J. J. Valentine, General Superintendent of 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express, afford a reliable basis for estimating 
our bullion product. But for the earlier years nothing better than 
rough estimates exist, those of different authorities often showing 
marked discrepancies. The following estimate of the bullion prod- 
uct by Professor R. W. Raymond, United States Mining Com- 
missioner, to which we have added estimates for 1875 on the 
basis of the returns furnished by J. J. Valentine, of Wells, Fargo 
& Co., is more full and complete than any other, and is sufficient- 
ly moderate: 
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BULLION PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1847. 


(Mining Commissioners Reports, 1874 and 1875.) 


—— Gold- 

Other States 
Year. California. and Territories. Total. Silver. Total. 
1848 . $10,000,000 . af cn $ 10,050,000 
1849 -~ 40,000,000 - 40,000,000 40,050,000 
1850 . 50,000,000 . - 50,000,000 50,050,000 
1851 - 55,000,000 55,000,000 552050,000 
1852 yee oe 2 ap - re 50,000 
18 5,000,000 5,000,000 age 050,000 
Sea 60,000,000. 60,000,000 | “gOS boo, a Satan 
1855 55,000,000 55,000,000 55,050,000 
1856 55,000,000 . - 55,000,000 55,050,900 
1857 55,000,000. 55,000,000 55,050,000 
1858 50,000,000 50,000,000 50,050,000 
1859 50,000,000 50,000,000 50,100,000 
1860 45,000,000 46,000,000 46, 150,000 
40,000,000 43,000,000 45,000,000 
34,700,000 39,200,000 43, 700,000 
30,000,000 40,000,000 48,500,000 
26,600,000 - 46,100,000 
28,500,000 53,225,000 
25,500,000 8 53,500,000 


$100,000 

150,000 
2,000,000 
4,500,000 
8,500,000 
11,000,000 57,100,000 
11,250,000 64,475,000 
10,000,000 . 63,500,000 
51,725,000 13,500,000 . 65,225,000 
48,000,000 12,000,000 60,000,000 
49,500,000 ~ 13,000,000 62,500,000 
50,000,000 ~ 16,000,000 66,000,000 
43,500,000 ~ 22,000,000 65,500,000 
36,000,000 ~. 25,750,000 61,750,000 
36,000,000 ~ 35,750,000 71,750,000 


42,177,092 ~ 30,251,114 72,428,206 
47,670,000 29,500,000 77,170,000 


6 © ®© © © © 8 


- 


1875 


Total $1,021,800,000 $308,797,092 $1,330,597,092 $245,801,114 $1,576,398,206 
Gold product of the United States before 1848 14,440,000 


Total gold and silver product of the United States $1,590,838,206 


The following estimate of the bullion product from 1849 to 
1868 inclusive is by Mr. E. B. Elliot, Chief Clerk of the Bureau 
of Statistics : 

Annual 
Aggregate in Millions of — Average in Millions of = 

Year. Gold. Silver. & Silver. Gold, Silver. & Silver. 
1849-18 ha <a Oo . < 00 . 31.3. « 26 
eae oe ‘i 350.8 = ‘ 350.80 ‘ a P on 
1857-1858 (2).. - 131.9 - - 131.90 - 65.9 . - 65.90 
1859-1863 (5)-. - 268.3 - 18.30 . 286.60 . 53.7 - 3.60 . 57.30 
1864-1868 (5).. - 207.4 - 69.30 ~- 276.70 . 41.5 - 13.80 - 55.30 

With the products for the subsequent years as previously given, 
the total production of gold for the twenty-seven years, 1849-75, 
would, according to this estimate, amount to $1,357,250,000, and 
of silver for seventeen years, $ 259,850,000, giving an annual aver- 
age production of gold of $50.27, and of silver of $15.28. 

There are other estimates which place the bullion product at a 
much higher figure than either of the preceding. They are as 
follows : 
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Bullion Product, 
$58,902 
8,196,678 
48,241,168 
84,434,355, 
80,150,000 
99,864,753 
90,000,756 

79,969,60 

88,715,6 

85,556,955 
83,043,287 
83,0555757 
On 74,068,750 
U. S. Mining 43,391,000 
“ “ eoee 49,370,000 
“ “cc acacia 52,500,000 
“ “ aie 63,450,000 
“ “ ney 70,000,000 
Prof. R. W. Raymond mate 83,000,000 
RA SO ciccas ccntcee/cencmae Basan ceeae ease 75,000,000 
Prof. R. W. Raymond’s Report for 1869 — 67,000,000 
“ 6 a 8 ious 61,500,000 
“ re 66,000,000 
" sada 66,663,000 
a . oo 63,943,857 
++ 172,258,693 
s--+ $74,401,055 
---. 180,889,037 


$1,894,723,214 


Assuming the correctness of Commissioner Raymond’s estimate, 
it appears that about 69 per cent. of the gold and 25 per cent. 
of the silver product reached the Mint. Before the suspension of 
specie payments the proportion of the gold product deposited at 
the Mint was larger, being, previous to June 30, 1861, about 76 
per cent. 

Of all our immense product of the precious metals much the 
larger proportion has been exported. The total imports from June 
30, 1848, to December 31, 1875, are reported at $ 358,611,808, 
and the exports, foreign and domestic, at $1,600,064,628, giv- 
ing an excess of exports since June 30, 1848, of $1,241,452,820. 
Deducting this sum from the production since 1848, amounting to 
$1,576,431,619, we have a net increase of some $ 335,000,000 in 
our stock of specie. If it be assumed that the consumption of the 
precious metals in the arts and manufactures amounted, on an 
average, to $5,000,000 per annum, $140,000,000 of this increase 


* The estimate of Mining Commissioner J. Ross Browne for 1866 was $ 106,000,000, which 
was so manifestly too high that we have substituted that of Professor Raymond as given in his 
Report for 1869; this last having been since cut down to $63,500,000. 

Including production of British Columbia and Mexico, which are credited with a product 
of $2,118.833 in 1873, $ 2,435,435 in 1874, and $4,185,624 in, 1875, in all $8,739,892. On the 
other hand the bullion product of New Mexico, estimated at $500,000 per annum or $1,500,000 
for the three years, is not included in Wells, Fargo & Co.’s estimate. Making these corrections, 
we have as the bullion product of the United States, on the basis of the last table, $1,887,483,322, 
or $311,085,126 more than in the first table. The fact that authorities differ so widely shows 
the difficulty of gaining accurate information on this subject. These last estimates are, probably, 
many of them too high—some extravagant; but they possess a certain interest as belonging to 
the Rutesy of the subject. 
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will have been thus disposed of during the twenty-eight years, 
leaving an addition of $195,000,000 for coinage. The stock of 
specie in the United States June 30, 1848, was about $84,000,000, 
so that if other causes tending to increase or decrease our me- 
tallic stock counteracted each other, the present amount, including 
the sums in circulation on the Pacific Slope, must be about 
279,000,000. ‘There is in this calculation one element of uncer- 
tainty of considerable importance, namely, the unregistered export 
rom the South during the war. The banks in the States embraced 
in the Southern Confederacy held on the 1st of January, 1861, 
about $24,000,000 of specie, of which the banks of Louisiana held 
$13,656,058; the bank-note circulation of these States was about 
$50,000,000; and if they had a circulating medium as large in 
proportion to the number of free persons as the loyal States, some 
$10,000,000 must have been circulating at the time in the hands 
of the public, or not quite $2 per capita, against an average of 
about $4 per capita for the whole country. But as Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Texas had little or no bank-note circulation, it 
seems more probable that the South had in proportion to the 
numbers of the free population as large a quantity of specie in gen- 
eral circulation as the North, which would give about $20,000,000, 
It is probable, therefore, that the quantity of specie in the Rebel- 
lious States, in 1861, was from 40 to 45 millions of dollars, What 
portion of this sum was exported before the suppression of the 
Rebellion it would be impossible to tell. It would not be sur- 
prising if it amounted to as much as $30,000,000, including 
all the specie of the Southern banks, which would bring down 
our present metallic stock to $249,000,000, and of this a consid- 
erable proportion must be hoarded. These hoards will serve a 
useful purpose in the resumption of specie payments, as they will 
then come forth from their hiding-places and once more resume 
their place in circulation. It is a favorable circumstance that the 
larger portion of our metallic stock consists of gold, the excess in 
the exports of silver since June 30, 1859, having been about 
$190,000,000 out of a total production of $ 245,251,114, leaving 
only about $61,500,000 of silver for use in the arts and for 
coinage. 

In order to keep more of our gold at home to prepare for the 
resumption of specie payments, it will be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to pursue a steady and judicious policy of hoarding. This 
will tend to make a vacuum in the open market, and the demand 
for specie to fill it will influence the exchanges, diminishing the 
exports and increasing the imports. ‘This single cause will tend to 
produce a rise of the gold premium, but to some extent this ten- 
dency will be counteracted by the gradual improvement of the 
paper currency. We shall not have to bid so high for the gold 
wanted as if we had to depend upon foreign supplies. We should 
have to pay a higher price to attract gold from abroad than we 
shall to keep what is produced in the country. Some inconveni- 
ence will doubtless be experienced by merchants engaged in foreign 
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trade, for having to bid for gold against so heavy a buyer as the. 
Government must be, if it is to accumulate the required reserve; 
but they will be amply repaid in the end if these efforts shall re- 
sult in restoring the currency, and thus annihilating the gold pre- 
mium entirely. EVERETT. 


SAVINGS BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


The official reports of the Savings Banks of those States which 
have these institutions under the guardianship of law, have at no 
time been awaited with greater interest than just now. The effect 
upon the reserves of the community of so long continued a busi- 
ness depression, is a subject of careful consideration among think- 
ing men. In this State the fact that several Savings Banks have 
failed during the year 1875, has further added to the solicitude 
with which the report of the Bank Superintendent, Mr. Ellis, has 
been looked for. As his full report is not yet ready to appear, 
we have compiled the following summary from the returns pub- 
lished in advance of the official document: 

The Savings Banks of New York city held, on January 1, 1876, 
deposits to the amount of $184,188,216, against $ 180,010,703 
January 1, 1875; $86,574,343 January 1, 1867, and $36,806,420 
January 1, 1859. The number of open accounts was 468,652 
January 1, 1876, against 307,193 in 1867, and 196,979 in 1860. 
The average deposit $394.70, against $286 in 1867. The 
increase in the deposits in the last nine years is about 114 per 
cent. The increase in the surplus in that time is 202 per cent.; 
in the aggregate resources 120 per cent.; in the number of 
accounts 52 per cent., and in the average to each depositor 38 
per cent. : ae ks 

During the past year five Savings Banks have failed in New 
York city—the Central Park, German Uptown, Mutual Benefit, 
People’s, and Third Avenue—with deposits amounting to about 
$3,500,000. As a consequence of these failures and of the hard 
times, the number of depositors has declined 25,434, against an 
average annual increase of 16,500 for several years previous. The 
total of new deposits during the year was $71,041,715, and this 
withdrawals $75,086,606, showing an excess of withdrawals of 
$4,044,881. Nearly one-half of the New York Banks show the 
balance against them. The excess of withdrawals is, however, 
more than counterbalanced by $9,859,148 of interest credited. 
This diminution in the number of accounts, taken in connection 
with the increase in the aggregate of deposits, shows that it is 
principally the smaller deposits which have been withdrawn. Some 
probably have been taken out by reason of the alarm caused by 
the recent failures. In other cases the losses and want of employ- 
ment resulting from the business depression have compelled a 
resort to the small savings accumulated in more prosperous times. 
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In Brooklyn the number of accounts has increased 3,389, nearly 
equal to the usual average increase; but the preponderance of 
large depositors is shown by an increase of double the usual 
amount in the total deposits, and of the average deposit from 
$326 in 1875 to $350.25 January 1, 1876. Immediately after 
the panic the amount of the deposits was much more affected 
than the number of the depositors, the average deposit being at 
first reduced in both New York and Brooklyn. Now the move- 
ment has taken an opposite direction, indicating a greater diffusion 
of the effect of the crisis among persons of small means. 

The total resources and liabilities, and the surplus of the savings 
institutions of each county in the State, are shown in the sub- 


joined table: 


Counties. 


Cayuga 
Chautauqua 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Cortland 


_— 


Madison 


New York 
Niagara 


Onondaga 

Orange 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Oe ee 
WN cscs ccdcicmes 5 
Rensselaer ......-....- 
Richmond 

Rockland 

Saratoga 


Schenectady .....-.. = 


ae 


ROMPRIDS «055604505 
Ulster ...- 
Westchester 


Totals 


Resources. 


$ 12,432,208 41 


1,053,941 49 
2,774,402 22 
457 24 
93,126 13 
43,190 46 
83,023 77 
1,224,792 06 
120,004 75 
5,664,087 16 


19,374,081 25 


6,811 96 
384,268 45 
396,145 74 


53:978,378 78 


293,314 92 


13,963,573 12 
205,382,042 83 


532,581 90 
5,069,028 82 
7,890,920 12 
3,969,320 31 

7535447 57 

5.257 25 

132,710 87 

947,901 08 
4,881,274 66 

268,911 27 

197,543 41 

452,354 62 

538.592 40 

55,929 56 
342 20 
1,433,824 08 

246,210 70 
3,896,240 11 
4,712,190 78 


$ 353,763,532 45 


Liabilitics. 

$ 11,851,926 44 
1,019,647 09 
2,569,349 44 
356 21 
2,944 96 
42,880 45 
82,010 51 
1,119,222 71 
116,029 70 
5,149,895 91 
17,402,070 41 
6,799 10 
360,c98 19 
380,007 14 
48,495,938 18 
282,031 20 
12,902,562 76 
184,712,586 79 
532,109 94 
52145,243 71 
7,228,040 50 
3,563,873 51 
719,350 08 
52109 14 
130,952 61 
867,051 44 
4,267,662 69 
261,406 72 
195,049 35 
449,920 28 
479,654 78 
55:929 56 
270 29 
1,352,643 21 
223,453 51 
3,689,832 1 
-- 43375341 3 


-- $ 320,091,408 52 


Surplus. 


$580,281 97 
34,294 40 
205,052 78 
101 03 

181 17 

310 OF 
1,013 26 
105.569 35 
3,975 95 
514,191 25 
1,972,010 84 
12 86 
24,170 26 
16,138 60 
5,382,440 60 
11,783 72 
1,061,010 36 
20,697,231 73 
381 96 
523.785 I 
662,873 62 
405,446 80 
44,097 49 
88 11 

1,758 26 
80,849 64 
613,611 97 
7:504 55 
2,493 50 
2,434 37 
58,937 62 


81,180 87 
22,757 19 
206,407 98 
374,849 40 


-- $33,699,209 62 
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SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK COUNTY. 


1875. 
Bonds and mortgages 
United States stocks 40,184,887 . 
9534709 


067,235 - 


40,941,320 


5,228,017 . 


Bonds of towns in this State 1,512,407 


Other stocks or bonds 375,260 . 


108,943,840 
Stocks and bonds at par 105,675,990 
Estimated market values 115,326,220 
Ant. loaned on stocks, Sec.27,C. 371,’75 3,516,954 
Banking house at cost 3,977,741 
Market value of real estate...........- 4,738,837 


Other real estate at cost 947,348 - 
Cash on deposit in banks or Trust Cos... 9,439,246 . 


Cash on hand 4,161,308 
9,040,133 


Total resources 205,415,447 - 

Amount due depositors 184,188,216 - 

Other liabilities 83 39,509 - 
20, 


STUB 26.5 acca cadcuscnccies osesconne 
Total liabilities 184,727,725 
Expenses 1,000,259 
Amt. deposited, including int. cred. ’75 80,900,863 


87,722 - 


Amount deposits withdrawn 75,086,606 . 


Interest credited depositors 


Open accounts 468,562 . 


SAVINGS BANKS OF KINGS COUNTY. 
Bond and mortgages 17,558,199 - 


United States stocks 8,917,800 
New York State stocks............... 400,000 


Stocks of other States 1,095,190 . 


Bonds of cities in this State 15,158,919 
Bonds of counties in this State 2,419,158 


Bonds of towns and villagesin this State 1,720,342 . 


Other stocks and bonds 

Stocks and bonds at cost 

Stocks and bonds at par 

Estimated market value 3 
Ant. loaned on stocks, Sec. 27, C. 371,’75 
Banking house and lot at cost 

Market value real estate 

Other real estate at cost 

Cash on deposit in banks & Trust Cos. . 
Cash on hand 

All other assets 

Total resources 

Amount due depositors 

— MING s cisciac Ancram aw adaaeidion 


Total liabilities 

Expenses 

Total receipts 

Ant. deposited, including int. cred. '75 22,304,632 
Amount deposits withdrawn 864,618 


Amount interest credited depositors.... 2,557,361 - 
Open accounts 138,132 . 


1874. 


$65,388,887 - $64.947.332 - 


38,781, ‘Re 
*fateg 
491,928 
432513199 
4,305,200 


2,025,320 - 


399,082 


103,380,185 . 
101,591,280 . 


108,339,64 
2,479,30 
5,059,229 


11,435,521 ; 
3,128,274 . 
4,905,246 . 


195,335,164 
180,010,703 


265,162 . 


15,059,279 


108,275,805 - 


16,280,047 . 


7:459,789 
400,008 


999,435 
14,963,867 


2,362,170 . 
1,358,263 - 


227,785 


27,771,314 - 
27,834,789 - 
28,969,419 - 


265,635 


1,477:544 


1,028,150 ; 
663,114 . 
1,513,439 - 


48,999,262 
44,951,941 


20,050 . 


4,020,266 


44,971,991 


23,327,107 - 


21,192,883 


2,356,059 - 
134,743 - 


[April, 


1873. 
$ 61,771,564 
30,395,600 
7,289,421 
- — 9,951,55 
. 40,507,008 
° 5,995,200 
2,648,824 
478,500 
975336,579 
96,366, 108 
99,942,815 
4,164,307 
4,310,690 


8,402, 796 
4,750,023 
3,678,822 
184,414,855 
170,998,796 
sane 
171,388,255 


91,540,649 
90,715,320 
9,863,558 
479,102 


15,832,038 
5,865,000 
400,000 
869,000 
Pere 
1, 1,313, 600 
136,000 
2 5.8362 36 
26,012,632 
26,5 $8928 
536,646 
1,339,271 


1,127,839 
574.683 
1,525,003 
46,271,7 9 
as sage 
3,799,763 
42,971,970 


25,807,936 
25,953,825 
2,304,153 
129,747 
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The new Savings Bank law, which went into operation during 
the past year, subjects the trustees of Savings Banks to many 
wholesome restrictions. The “available fund” is reduced to 10 
per cent., and its investment is limited to the first four classes of 
stocks mentioned in the accompanying table at go per cent. of 
their market value. The law also provides for more complete 
statements of the condition of the banks, and requires them to 
return all stocks and bonds, and the banking house and lot at 
cost price. 

With regard to the failures of the past year, the Superintendent 
considers them due to the following causes: 

I. The multiplicity of these institutions, many gf them created 
for personal or political reasons. The competition between the 
banks has been so great as to lead to doubtful loans and invest- 
ments in order to make large earnings, and thus attract deposits. 

II. The clause in many of the old charters which permitted 
the trustees to lend the “ available fund,” so called, on any secur- 
ities which they deemed satisfactory. It was in this way that the 
Third Avenue Savings Bank lost $250,000 some years ago, which 
the trustees had put into a steamship line in which they were 
interested as individuals. This fund, moreover, was sometimes used 
in stock speculations. Investments in Southern State bonds, before 
and since the war, have, in some cases, crippled the banks. The 
disasters were, in some cases, due to excessive investments in 
banking houses. These are limited under the new law. 

III. The treacherous condition of the finances, which at first 
inflated prices and then left them to collapse. This caused a great 
shrinkage in the value of the securities on which the banks had 
loaned their money, and not only disabled them from making 
their former profits, but in many cases wiped out their surplus. 

Among the minor causes of disaster are dissensions among the 
‘trustees, a tendency to allow the management to fall into a few 
hands, giving an opportunity for a corrupt appropriation of the 
funds, and a scale of unwarranted expenditure. The new Savings 
Bank law aims to correct many of these abuses, and but for its 
influence the number of failures would probably have been greater. 

The Superintendent recommends the establishment of a safety 
fund, from which any loss to depositors from the failure of a 
Savings Bank may be made good. Under the former State Bank 
system of New York there was a provision for a safety fund, by 
means of a tax of a quarter of one per cent. levied on the circu- 
lation of the banks, which was used to redeem its outstanding 
notes in case of the failure of a bank. There is also a like fund 
to protect the policy-holders of Insurance Companies. There are 
gtave doubts as to the expediency of the safety-fund system as 
applied to the savings banks. If the system broke down in the 
case of the State Banks of New York, its failure to establish the 
solvency of those institutions ought to deter us from experimenting 
with it in the savings banks. 
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A CENTURY OF FINANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY J. S. GIBBONS. 
(Continued from February Number.) 
FirtH PERIOD—1836 to 1847. 


TANEY, Woopsuk¥, EWING, FORWARD, SPENCER, BIBB, WALKER—A 7ev09- 
lution in finance—The work of Hamilton overtuined by political dema- 
gogues—New plans of fiscal management fastened on the country by the 
Democratic party—Second suspension of specte payments in the United States 
—Extra session of Congress—Concoction of the scheme of the Independent 
Treasury—lts unpopularity, the consequent overthrow of the Democratic 
administration, and the repeal of the measure—The return of the Demo- 
cratic partly to power, and its final adoption—Kesumption of specie pay- 
ments. 


The removal of the deposits from the Bank of the United 
States (October, 1833) was not in itself an act of such direct and 
weighty moment as to materially disturb the general finances. 
The current average balance of those deposits in the Bank and 


all its branches for the ten years prior to 1828 did not exceed 
three million dollars; and no inconsiderable part of this sum was 
continuously zz ‘ransilu between the places where it was collected, 
and those in which it was required for the public service. The 
great consequence of the measure was in its meaning, for the clear 
understanding of which a brief recapitulation of some leading 
events is necessary. 

The first Congress, with Washington at its head and Alexan- 
der Hamilton in the Treasury Department, established the financial 
system, of which a National Bank was the main pillar and instru- 
ment. The Democratic party, led by Jefferson, opposed the estab- 
lishment of the Bank, and it was only by the casting vote of 
Washington himself that the charter was saved.* The institution 
proved a complete success. It established specie payments, gave 
character to the National credit in all the markets of Europe, and 
set the country forward in the path of commercial and industrial 
prosperity. But when the question of continuing its active, useful, 
and faultless career by the renewal of its charter came up in Con- 
gress, the Democratic party invoked the popular passions against 
it, and defeated it on purely political grounds, notwithstanding the 
impending war with Great Britain. The consequence was, the 
suspension of specie payments, the most frightful disorder and 
depression of the currency, bankruptcy in all branches of business, 

* When the bill was sent to the President for his approval, he requested the opinions of his 
constitutional advisers. The Attorney-General and the Secretary of State were opposed, and 


the Secretaries of War and the Treasury in favor of the measure. Washington gave his casting 
vote in its favor. 
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and general chaos in affairs. Such was the common distress, that 
party forgot its cunning, and the Congress of 1816 hastened to 
re-establish the Bank, whereby, in the short space of a few months, 
specie payments were restored, trade revived, the currency re- 
deemed from discredit, and the country again set forward in the 
path of prosperity. But scarcely was this favorable condition 
reached, when the Democratic party reunited its forces, and 
renewed its former opposition to the Bank, although the charter 
was yet in the first quarter of its term. Thence succeeded a 
period of popular agitation, in which every thought of public 
economy was sunk in the rage of party strife. The Bank war, 
which had been long threatened, was at last opened by the removal 
of the deposits from the National institution; and this it was—the 
beginning of @ war on credit—that spread distrust and apprehen- 
sion through the country. The plan of administering the reve- 
nues, the work of Hamilton, was to be overturned and destroyed. 
Our system of National finance was to be pulled up by the roots. 
What other might be adopted in its stead, was to be left to par- 
tisan councils, animated by schemes of personal ambition, in which 
ideas of public good exerted little or no influence. There was 
hence a complete breaking away from the Revolutionary period, in 
which the inspiring sentiment of the people was an _ exalted 
patriotism, a sacrifice of all petty and selfish ends for the sake of 
the common good. 

The section of the Bank charter in which Judge Taney found 
his authority for removing the deposits, provided that all the reve- 
nues of the Government should be deposited in “the said bank 
or branches thereof, unless the Secretary of the Treasury should 
otherwise order and direct;” and in case of such order, he was 
required to report to Congress “the reasons” therefor. The doc- 
ument in which he assigned these “reasons” was singularly want- 
ing in truth and accuracy of statement. In fact it was nothing 
more than the special plea of a lawyer for an illegal and inde- 
fensible act of his cliengg The two grounds on which he attempted 
to justify his action were—that the deposits were unsafe in the 
bank, and that the bank “had used its means to obtain political 
power.” As to the former, the House of Representatives, after a 
special examination by a committee of the affairs of the bank, 
declared, by a vote of 109 to 46, that the public funds might 
safely remain in its custody; and the three predecessors in office 
of Judge Taney had severally chosen to sacrifice their high and 
honorable position rather than submit to be the tool of what they 
conceived to be a violation, equally, of public duty, of law, and 
of justice. Concerning the use of its means by the bank, “to 
obtain political power,” there was no evidence but its uniform 
liberal policy of loans to trade and commerce. Another example 
of the disregard of truth by the Secretary, was that “the bank had 
made the first application for the renewal of its charter four 
years before its expiration, and on the eve of an election for 
President,” with the direct purpose of introducing it into the arena 
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of political controversy ; whereas the President had introduced the 
subject to Congress in his annual message of 1829, seven years 
before the expiration of the charter, and before the stockholders of 
the bank had taken any step in the matter. The voluminous 
debates in Congress on this subject amply establish the foregoing 
facts. No part of our legislative history is fraught with a degree 
of interest so vital to the economical welfare of the country. 

In the period beginning with the date of Judge Taney’s de- 
fense of the act of removing the deposits, and continuing to the 
end of Judge Woodbury’s tenure of the Treasury Department, was 
laid the foundation of the controversy on banks, finance, and 
fiscal management, usually described as “ popular ”—a controversy 
which has been uninterruptedly maintained since as the ground of 
political divisions, without affording, to the present hour, a single 
demonstration of any governing law or principle applicable to the 
subject, and without yielding any fruit whatever, other than a 
chaotic conflict of popular passions, and a perpetual recurrence of 
fatalities to commerce, disorder in every branch of industry, alter- 
nate exuberance and prostration of credit, with every namable con- 
dition of financial anarchy and ruin! Never was a more thor- 
ough example of the blind leading the blind and both falling into 
the ditch together. Beyond all dispute, the department of the 
Government that called for the exercise of the highest practical 
abilities, joined with profound studies in political economy, was 
that of the Treasury. At the same time, since its administration 
equally affected all interests and every class of the people, it 
was the last that should ever be brought in the least degree 
under the influence of mere partisanship, the bane of all justice, 
and the source of incurable disaster. 

Congress, finding the National Treasury full to overflowing, 
and not knowing how otherwise to dispose of the excess of reve- 
nue, passed the Act of Distribution June 23d, 1836, by which 
nearly forty million dollars of surplus funds were remitted to the 
several States. If excess of revenue is any evidence of National 
prosperity, the country was then in a highly flourishing condition. 
The National debt was paid off. The great fire of December, 
1835, which destroyed a large part of the richest business section 
of New York, had caused only a momentary dismay. A new city 
rose upon the ruins while columns of smoke enveloped the build- 
ers. Creditors sympathized with their debtors, and gave liberal 
extension of their notes. The banks increased their loans, and the 
Government renewed the duty bonds of the merchants. Instead of 
a calamity having fallen on the city, it seemed as if a benefit had 
been conferred. The ground alone, so lately covered by stores 
gorged with rich merchandise, sold at public auction, as it lay 
under the still burning embers, for more than ground, stores and 
merchandise together would have commanded before the whirlwind 
of fire swept them down. Did not this look like a very solid 
kind of prosperity—or was it nothing more than a piece of bravado, 
comparable to the inhabitants of a city, while dying with thirst, 
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hanging wet clothes upon their walls to deceive the enemy by 
whom they were besieged! It was in this state of things that 
the 24th Congress adjourned. In a few months it re-assembled, to 
find the country struggling in the agunies of commercial death. 
Trade and industry were everywhere prostrate. . Between January 
and July, in 1837, near a thousand merchants failed in the city 
of New York alone. Secretary Guthrie wrote of this period: 

“If the surplus revenue had existed in the form of surplus 
specie in the vaults of the banks, the measure of distribution would 
have been a wise one. But the surplus revenue never had any 
existence except in the form of inscriptions of credit on the books 
of the banks: These bank credits Congress ordered to be sud- 
denly transferred from bank to bank and from place to place, without 
any regard to the laws of trade.”—-(Finance Report, 1854-5.) 

To this mismanagement of the revenue by Congress, and the 
withdrawal of English credit from the American market, Mr. 
Guthrie attributed the suspension of specie payments, which took 
place in New York May roth, 1837, and became general soon 
after. 

It became the duty of Secretary Taney to select certain of the 
local banks as depositories and fiscal agents of the Government. 
He advised Congress, under date of December 3d, 1833, that this 
had been done, and that the banks so employed were— 

“All institutions of high character and undoubted strength, 
and under the control of persons of unquestioned probity and 
intelligence. And to insure the safety of the public money, each 
one of them was required to give security whenever the amount 
of the deposits should exceed the half of the amount of its capital 
actually paid in.” 

In a little over three years from the date of this confident 
assurance, every one of these institutions became legally insolvent. 
Neither their “undoubted strength,” nor the “unquestioned probity” 
of the persons who controlled them, proved of any value what- 
ever. They refused every kind of compromise proposed by Secre- 
tary Woodbury to make available for Treasury use the Government 
funds in their custody. The suspension of specie payments was, in 
fact, a great boon to them. They continued to use the revenues 
as the basis of their loans, without any fear of the daily drafts to 
which they were subject before the suspension. The Secretary 
was forced upon the expedient of issuing Treasury notes to meet 
the current expenses of the Government. Never before was the 
department reduced to such straits. ‘“ We are without any National 
debt to absorb and regilate surpluses,” he reported to Congress, 
“or any adequate supply of banking institutions which provide a 
sound currency for general purposes, by paying specie on demand, 
or which are in a situation fully to command confidence for 
keeping, disbursing and transferring the public funds in a satis- 
factory manner.” 

To complete the confusion and mortification of the friends of 
the local bank system of agencies, those institutions which were 
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unquestionably sound, and with which the Government was willing 
to establish the relations that formerly subsisted with the Bank 
of the United States, now declined positively to become the recip- 
ients of its favors. They refused, on any terms, to receive the 
public revenues on «eposit. 

The Democratic party was overthrown in the elections of 
1840, and Mr. Woodbury was superseded in the Treasury Depart- 
ment by Mr. Ewing, of Ohio; and he by Walter Forward, of 
Pennsylvania, who held the opinion that the only legitimate way 
of raising a revenue and maintaining the National credit was by a 
well-regulated and permanent tariff. In 1841 he caused the first 
series of comparative tariffs to be prepared; and obtained a synop- 
tical tariff of fourteen nations—the first attempt of the kind either 
in Europe or America. From this original all our subsequent 
tariffs have been projected. Nothing can be more unstatesmantike 
and chaotic than the “jog rolling” plan which has generally pre- 
vailed in the United States. That there is a strictly just, natural 
and scientific law of tariff, is a sentiment too deeply implanted in 
the mind of every civilized nation to be easily obliterated. Mr. 
Forward was compelled to resign his office by bad health. 

The Hon. John C. Spencer, of New York, was confirmed as 
Secretary of the Treasury in March, 1843, and was succeeded, in 
the following year, by George M. Bibb, of Kentucky, who gave 
place to Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, in March, 1845. If not 
the author of the dogma that duties on foreign merchandise should 
be regulated on the rule of “highest revenue,” he was the first 
Secretary who persistently enforced it as a policy. 

The failure of the deposit bank system of fiscal management 
opened the way for renewed efforts to establish an Independent 
Treasury. A bill for this purpose had passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1834, by a vote of 111 to 87, but failed in the 
Senate. In the extra session of 1837 a bill of similar import 
passed the Senate, but was defeated in the House. Finally the 
measure passed both Houses in 1840, and received the signature 
of the President (Van Buren). The people, however, by this time 
had grown weary of the long controversy, and having experienced 
no other sensible result from the agitation of the subject than a 
continued embarrassment of trade and commerce, they overthrew 
the Democratic party in the elections of the following year, and 
the essential portions of the bill were repealed. 

“ Congress had not only repealed that law,” said Mr. Waiker 
in his report, “but as a substitute had adopted the (then) present 
system of deposit banks, and prohibited changing any one of 
those for another bank, except for specified reasons.” 

The administration of Mr. Walker was characterized by great 
activity in the several departments of the Treasury. He revived, 
and pushed with indefatigable energy, the plan of the Jndependent 
Treasury, which he announced in the following words: 

“The only proper course for the Government is to keep its 
own money separate from all banks and bankers, in its own treas- 
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ury—whether in the mint, branch mints, or other Government 
agencies; and to use only gold and silver coin in all receipts and 
disbursements.” 

Such was the prevailing distress in all parts of the country 
in the early part of 1837, that President Van Buren, who was 
elected the previous year, summoned an extra session of Congress 
September 4th,, of which he stated the object in his message, as 
follows : 

“To regulate by law the safe keeping, transfer and disburse- 
ment of the public moneys; to designate the funds to be re- 
ceived and paid by the Government; to enable the Treasury to 
meet promptly every demand upon it; to prescribe the terms of 
indulgence and the mode of settlement to be adopted, as well in 
collecting from individuals the revenue that has accrued, as in 
withdrawing it from former depositories; and to devise and adopt 
such further measures within the constitutional competency of 
Congress as will be best calculated to revive the enterprise, and 
to promote the prosperity of the country.” 

The key-note of the President’s message was “the divorce of 
the Government from banks.” The deposit banks had all failed; 
the currency was from 12 to 30 per cent. below specie; mer- 
chants had nothing but this depreciated medium with which to 
pay duties; business was everywhere prostrate. The President 
himself bore testimony to the wreck. “A system,” he said, 
“which can in a time of profound peace, when there is a large 
revenue laid by, thus suddenly prevent the application and the 
use of the money of the people in the manner and for the ob- 
jects they have directed, cannot be wise; but who can think 
without painful reflection, that under it the same unforeseen 
events might have befallen us in the midst of a war, and taken 
from us at the moment when most wanted, the use of those very 
means which were treasured up to promote the National welfare, 
and guard our National rights?” 

All the Government funds on hand at the time of the sus- 
pension of specie payments being made unavailable, Congress 
authorized the issue of Treasury notes to meet the disbursements, 
and these passing into circulation constituted the principal part of 
the medium in which the revenues were paid. By this expedient 
the Treasury was enabled to continue the discharge of all its ob- 
ligations in specie or its equivalent. The Treasury notes bearing 
interest were maintained at par. 

The banks of New York resumed specie payments in May, 
1838, and resumption became general by the end of the year, 
though it was to some extent more nominal than real. The 
Philadelphia banks, which resumed in August, suspended again 
in October, with all the banks south and west of that city. In 
January, 1841, they resumed again, but were unable to maintain 
themselves longer than twenty days. The Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania offered them the alternative of issuing “relief notes” in aid 
of the State finances. Under this coercion they finally resumed 
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in March, 1842, notwithstanding another commercial panic in that 
and the following year. The banks in the South and West also 
were coerced by public opinion, and made great reductions in 
their paper issues and credits. 

On January 1, 1837, the bank circulation of the country, 
according to the Treasury reports, was $149,000,000. By January 
1, 1843, it was reduced to $58,000,000. A ruinous fall of prices 
was the consequence, and wide-spread distress, attended by many 
failures. In the four years ending with 1842, the exports of specie 
exceeded the imports by $8,500,000; but in the nine months 
ending June 30, 1843, the imports exceeded the exports by 
$20,000,000. As the banks of New York and New England had 
paid specie regularly since 1838, they soon recovered from the 
effects of the revulsion of 1842-43. Those of the grain-growing 
States, from New Jersey to Missouri, did not fully recover till 
1847, when the demand for breadstufis in Europe gave a balance 
of specie in our favor of $22,000,000. The banks in the South 
and West were not fully reéstablished until some years later, when 
an extraordinary demand for cotton replenished their coffers. 

On the rst of January, 1847, went into operation Zhe Znde- 
pendent Treasury plan of fiscal management, a plan marked by 
such fatalities in its operation as no other nation on the earth has 
ever experienced. To trace these will form the subject of the 
next financial period. 


OO 


A DESCRIPTION OF UNITED STATES BONDS. 


In response to numerous inquiries we have prepared from 
authentic sources the following summary of the various descrip- 
tions of United States bonds now outstanding, taking them in the 
order of their appearance in the debt statements. 

I. Fives oF 1858.—These were issued under the Act of June 
14, 1858, in denominations of $1,000 for coupon, and § 5,000 for 
registered bonds. They bear date January 1, 1859, and became 
payable at any time after January 1, 1874, from which fact they 
are known in the market as “fives of 1874.” They bear interest 
at five per cent., payable on the 1st of January and July each 
year in coin. This loan was issued to meet current expenses of 
the Government, and the amount authorized and issued was 
$ 20,000,000, of which but $260,000, all in registered bonds, 
remained outstanding March 1, 1876. 

II. Sixes oF 1881, First SeriEs.—These were issued under 
the Act of February 8, 1861, authorizing the issue of $ 25,000,000 
in bonds to meet current expenses and redeem outstanding Treasury 
notes. Of this loan $18,415,000 were issued, and remain outstand- 
ing in registered bonds of $1,000, $5,000, and $ 10,000, and in 
coupon bonds of $1,000 each. They are dated at various times 
in 1861, and are payable after December 31, 1880. They bear 
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interest at 6 per cent., payable semi-annually, on the 1st of Janu- 
ary and July in coin. 

III. OREGON War Loan.—This was issued under the the Act 
of March 2, 1861, which authorized $2,800,000 of bonds to 
re-imburse the Territories of Oregon and Washington for expenses 
incurred in suppressing Indian hostilities in the years 1855-56. Of 
the amount authorized $1,090,850 were issued in denominations 
of $50, $100, and $500, all coupon bonds. The amount out- 
standing March 1, 1876, was $945,000. They are dated variously 
in 1861, and are redeemable July 1, 1881. The rate of interest 
is 6 per cent. in coin, payable in the case of the $50 and $100 
bonds annually on the 1st of July, and in the case of the $500 
bonds semi-annually on the ist of January and July. Unlike 
other coupon bonds, these are payable, not to the bearer, but to 
the order of the payee named in the bond, and only pass by 
assignment duly executed as in the case of registered bonds, 
so that there was no occasion for issuing any of the latter kind. 
The words “Oregon War Debt” are printed on their face. 

IV. Srxes oF 1881, SECOND SERIES.—These were issued under 
the Acts of July 17, and August 5, 1861. ‘The former Act 
authorized a loan of $ 250,000,000, for which the Secretary of the 
Treasury might issue either coupon or registered bonds at not 
over 7 per cent. interest, redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
States after twenty years, or three year 7.30 Treasury notes of not 
less than $50 each in such proportion as he should judge best, 
or demand notes without interest to an amount not exceeding 
$50,000,000. The Act of August 5 authorized an issue of 6 per 
cent. bonds, redeemable after twenty years from date, in denomi- 
_ nations of not less than $500, in exchange for the 7.30 Treasury 

notes authorized by the preceding act. The bonds of this series are 
dated November 16, 1861, bear interest at 6 per cent. payable in 
coin on the 1st.of January and July, and are redeemable after 
June 30, 1881. The registered bonds are in denominations of 
$ 50, R 100, $500, $ 1,000, $5,000, and $ 10,000, and the coupon 
bonds in denominations of $ 50, $ 100, $500, and $1,000. Under 
the Act of July 17, $50,000,000 were issued in bonds at 6 per 
cent., and $ 140,094,750 in 7.30 Treasury notes, of which last 
139,321,350 were converted into the bonds authorized by the 
Act of August 5, making a total issue of $ 189,321,350, all of 
which were outstanding March 1, 4876, in the proportion of 
$ 126,015,700 registered, and $63,305,650 coupon bonds. These 
bonds may be distinguished by the words “Loan of July and 
August, 1861,” printed upon their face. 

V. Sixes oF 1881, THIRD SrERiEs.—These were issued under 
the Act of March 3, 1863, which authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to borrow $00,000,000. The Act of June 30, 1864, 
however, limited this issue of bonds to $75,000,000 then 
advertised, which amount was outstanding March 1, 1876, 

53,702,150 in registered, and $21,297,850 in coupon bonds. 
These bonds are dated June 15, 1864, bear intgrest at 6 per cent. 
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payable in coin on the 1st of January and July, and are redeem- 
able after June 30, 1881. The principal as well as the interest of 
these bonds was made payable in coin by the law authorizing 
them. The registered bonds are in denominations of $50, $100, 
$ 500, $ 1,000, $5,000, and $ 10,000; coupon bonds of $ 50, $ 100, 
$ 500,.and $1,000. They are distingushed by the words “ Treas- 
ury Department, Act of March 3, 1863,” printed upon their face, 
The Sixes of 1881, from the length of time they had to run, have 
been the most popular of the Government bonds, and have always 
commanded a higher price than others. 

VI. Ten-Forties.—These were issued under the Act of March 
3, 1864, which authorized $ 200,000,000, payable, like the preced- 
ing, principal and interest in gold. ‘They are dated March 1, 
1864, bear interest at 5 per cent. payable on the 1st of March 
and September, except on bonds of $50 and $100, on which 
interest is payable annually March 1; became redeemable ten years 
from their date, or March 1, 1874, and are payable March 1, 
1904, or forty years from their date. Their denominations are, 
for registered bonds, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and 
$ 10,000, and for coupon bonds, $50, $100, $500, and $1,000. 
The whole amount issued was $ 196,117,300, of which $ 141,706,550 
registered and $52,859,750 coupon bonds, in all $ 194,566,300, 
were outstanding March 1, 1876. They are distinguished by the 
words “ Five per cent. loan under Act of March 3, 1864,” and 
“Redeemable after ten, payable forty years from date,” printed 
upon their face. 

VII. Five-TwentiEs or 1865.—These were issued under the 
Act of March 3, 1865, which authorized the issue of $ 600,000,000 
of bonds or Treasury notes, the latter convertible into the former, 
in addition to amounts previously authorized; the bonds to be for 
not less than $50, redeemable after five and payable in not 
exceeding forty years, with interest at not over 6 per cent. if in 
coin, or 7 3-10 per cent. if in currency. These bonds are dated 
November 1, 1865, bear 6 per cent. interest payable on the 1st 
of May and November, and were made redeemable in five and 
payable in twenty years from date. They were issued in denomi- 
nations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $ 10,000 
for registered, and $50, $100, $500, and $1,000 for coupon 
bonds. The whole amount issued was $ 203,327,250, of which 

33,879,750 registered, and $116,678,g00 coupon bonds, in all 

150,558,650, remained outstanding March 1, 1876. A call for 

1,975,400 of these bonds matured February 15, and as they 
stand next in the order of redeemability, the next calls will proba- 
bly be made on this issue until it is exhausted. 

VIII. Consots or 1865.—These were issued under the Act of 
March 3, 1865, were dated July 1, 1865, bear interest at 6 per 
cent. payable on the 1st of January and July, and were made 
redeemable in five and payable in twenty years from date. They 
are in denominations of $50, $ 100, $500, $1,000, $ 5,000, and 
$10,000 for regisfered, and $50, $100, $500, and $1,000 for 
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coupon bonds. The whole amount issued was $ 332,998,950, of 
which $59,686,100 in registered, and $142,977,000 in coupon 
bonds, in all $ 202,663,100, were outstanding March 1, 1876. 

IX. Consots or 1867.—These were issued under the Act of 
March 3, 1865, and the supplementary Act of April 12, 1866. 
They are dated July 1, 1867, bear interest at 6 per cent. payable 
on the 1st of January and July, and were made redeemable after 
five and payable in twenty years from date. The amount issued 
was $ 379,616,050, in registered bonds of $50, $100, $500, 

1,000, $ 5,000, and $10,000, and coupon bonds of $50, $ 100, 

500, and $1,000. The amount of these bonds outstanding 
March 1, 1876, was $ 310,622,750, of which $90,204,950 was in 
registered, and $ 220,417,800 in coupon bonds. 

X. Consots or 1868.—These bonds were issued under the 
same Acts as the preceding. They are dated July 1, 1868, bear 
interest at 6 per cent. payable on the 1st of January and July, 
and were made redeemable in five and payable in twenty years. 
The amount issued was $ 42,539,350, in registered bonds of §$ 50, 
‘$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, and coupon bonds 
of $50, $100, $500, and $1,000. The amount outstanding 
March 1, 1876, was $ 37,473,800, of which $ 14,690,000 was in 
registered, and $22,783,800 in coupon bonds. The Consols of 
1865, 1867, and 1868, are distinguished by the designation on 
their face of “Consolidated debt issued under Act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1865,” and the words “In God is our trust.” 
They derive their name from the fact that they were issued for 
the conversion and consolidation of certain outstanding obligations 
of the United States. 

XI. THE New Fives.—These were issued under Acts of July 
14, 1870, and January 20, 1871. Only $200,000,000 of 5 per 
cents. were originally authorized, principal and interest payable in 
coin of the present standard value. By the Act of January 20, 
1871, the amount authorized was increased to $ 500,000,000, 
on which the interest might, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, be made payable quarterly. These bonds are 
in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and 
$10,000 for registered, and $50, $100, $500, and $1,000 
for coupon bonds. They bear 5 per cent. interest, payable 
quarterly in coin on the ist of February, May, August and 
November, and are redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
States after May 1st, 1881. They are known in the official state- 
ments as the “ Funded Loan of 1881.” Subscriptions have been 
received for the whole amount of these bonds, and there were 
outstanding on the 1st of March, 1876, $ 503,058,450, of which 
$ 221,395,800 were registered, and $ 281,662,650 coupon bonds, 
Though the Government has the right to redeem them after May 
1, 1881, it is a right which is not very likely to be exercised. 
te practical purposes, therefore, they may be considered long 

nds. 

XII. Currency Sixzs.—These bonds were issued under Acts 
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of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864, in aid of the Pacific Railroad. 
They are all registered bonds of $1,000, $5,000, and $ 10,000 
each, dated January 16, 1865, and variously thereafter. They are 
payable thirty years from their date, bear interest at 6 per cent., 
payable in lawful money on the 1st of January and July. They 
were originally made a first lien on the roads to which they were 
issued, but by Act of July 2, 1864, they are made a second lien. 
The amount of these bonds outstanding March 1, 1876, was 
$ 64.623,512. Owing to the length of time they had to run, these 
bonds command nearly as high a price as the Sixes of 1881. 

These twelve issues comprise ail the bonds not called now in 
the market. The loans of which the whole amount has been 
called, are the Five-Twenties of 1862 and 1864. The former were 
issued under the Act of February 25, 1862, and Acts supplementary 
thereto; are dated May 1, 1862, bear interest at 6 per cent., 
payable in coin on the 1st of May and November, and were 
made redeemable in five and payable in twenty years. The 
amount originally authorized was $ 500,000,000. As the subscrip- . 
tions amounted to $11,000,000 more than this sum, this addi- 
tional amount was authorized by the Act of March 3, 1864, and 
$ 4,000,000 more were authorized by Act of June 28, 1865, mak- 
ing the amount authorized $ 515,000,000, of which $ 514,771,600 
were issued in registered bonds of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$ 5 000, and $ 10,000, and coupon bonds of $50, $100, $500, and 
$1,000. The call made July 28, 1875, for the last $14,897,200 
of them matured October 28, 1875. 

The Five-Twenties of 1864 were issued under Acts of March 3, 
1864, and June 30, 1864. Under the former Act $3,882,500 were 
issued. These are made payable in coin, and the last call on them 
matured November 13, 1875. Under the latter Act $ 125,561,300 
were issued. The bonds under both Acts are dated November 1, 
1864, bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent., payable in coin on 
the 1st of May and November, and became redeemable Novem- 
ber 1, 1869. They are in denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 for registered, and $50, $100, $500, 
and $1,000 for coupon bonds. ‘There were outstanding February 
1st of the 1864’s, $11,705,050 registered, and $14,070,950 coupon 
bonds. The calls on the June 1864’s, which have matured since 
November 30, have amounted to $48,809,950, and the last call 
for $15,809,950, which matured February 15, exhausted the whole 
issue, and the Five-Twenties of 1862 and 1864, the entire issues of 
which amounted to $644,215,400, now appear in the monthly 
debt statements only under the head of “ Debt on which interest 
has ceased since maturity.” 

In addition to the 5 per cent. bonds, the Funding Act of 
July 14, 1870, authorized $ 300,000,000 of 4% and $ 1,000,000,0000 
of 4 per cent. bonds, the former redeemable after fifteen, and the 
latter after thirty years, but in all other respects like the 5 per cent. 
bonds. It has not, however, been found practicable to dispose of 
bonds bearing a lower rate of interest than 5 per cent., unless 
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they are to run for a longer period than fifteen years for the 4% 
per cents., and thirty years for the fours. To remedy this obstacle 
in the way of the negotiation of these bonds, a bill has passed the 
Senate to increase the amount of 434 per cent. bonds that may be 
issued to $500,000,000, and to extend the time for which they are 
to run to thirty years. 

Previously to March, 1869, there was no law to compel the 
United States to pay the principal of any of its bonds in coin, 
except the 10-40’s, the Sixes of 1881, 3d series, and the 5-20’s of 
March, 1864, which by the terms of the Acts authorizing them 
were made so payable. To stop the mouths of repudiators, who 
desired to pay off the bonds in depreciated paper, and to remove 
doubts injurious to the credit of the Government, the very first 
act adopted after the inauguration of President Grant, dated 
March 18, 1869, and entitled, “An Act to strengthen the Public 
Credit,” declared that “the faith of the United States is. solemnly 
pledged to the payment, in coin or its equivalent, of all the obli- 
gations of the United States not bearing interest, known as United 
States Notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue 
of any such obligation has expressly provided that the same may 
be paid in lawful money, or other currency than gold and silver.” 
This settles the question as to the principal of United States bonds 
not expressly made payable in paper currency. As regards the in- 
terest on these bonds, United States Notes have never been a 
legal tender for this, which, according to the Act of February 2s, 
1862, “shall be paid in coin.” . 

An attempt has recently been made to re-open the question of 
paying United States bonds in greenbacks by repealing the above 
Act of March 18, 1869. This Act unquestionably had an 
important influence in improving the credit of the Government 
and in advancing the price of United States bonds. It opened 
the markets of Europe to our securities, and thus prepared 
the way for our funding operations, which can now be completed 
if the act is left undisturbed. To repeal it, would be likely 
to give such a blow to our credit as would arrest further progress 
in this direction. Every intelligent business man understands the 
economic value of an untarnished reputation for honesty and honor. 
Such a reputation is even more important for nations than for in- 
dividuals, though, unfortunately, too many of our American poli- 
ticians have so little moral sense as not to comprehend its impor- 
tance for either. Happily, there is no danger that this mischievous 
scheme will receive any considerable support. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF SMALL BANKS. 


A bill was introduced in the Senate in February by Mr. Ingalls, of Kansas, 
* which proposed to allow National Banks to be organized with a capital as 
small as $50,000 in any place, regardless of its population. In reporting ad- 
versely upon this biil, the Finance Committee of the Senate cite the following 
letter from the Comptroller of the Currency: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, February 24, 1876. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
Ist instant, transmitting, for my views, Senate bill No. 75, which provides 
that section 5138, Revised Statutes United States, be so amended as to read 
as follows: “No association shall be organized under this title with a less 
capital than $50,000.” The section referred to, which it is proposed to amend, 
provides that banks with a capital of not less than $50,000 may, with the ap- 
— of the Secretary of the Treasury, be organized in any place the popu- 
ation of which does not exceed 6,000 inhabitants; and that no association 
shall be organized in a city the population of which exceeds 50,000, with a 
less capital than $200,000. The Act of February 25, 1863, which was super- 
seded by the National Bank Act of June 3, 1864, provided that ‘‘the capital 
stock of National Banks shall not be less than $50,000, and in cities whose 
population is over 10,000, the capital stock shall not be less than $100,000.” 

The object of the proposed amendment would seem to be to authorize 
the organization of banks in cities and villages containing a greater population 
than 6,000 inhabitants, which are now supposed to be excluded from these 
privileges of the National Bank Act, namely, those authorizing the organiza- 
tion of banks with as smal! a capital as $50,000 in places the population of 
which does not exceed 6,0c0. I find from the census returns of 1870 that the 
State of Ohio had at that time 20 cities and villages exceeding 6,000 inhab- 
itants, and that Indiana had 12, Illinois 18, Michigan 10, Wisconsin 7, Iowa 8, 
Missouri 4, Minnesota 3, Kansas 3 and Nebraska 2. In all of these cities, 
with the single exception of Newburg, a suburb of Cleveland, there are at the 
present time National Banking Associations, having in each instance a capital 
exceeding $100,000. In most of these cities and villages two or more National 
Banks exist under the provisions of the present act. It follows, therefore, that 
National Banks may be organized in all the cities and villages of the Western 
States with the exception of those enumerated with a capital of $50,000, and 
it will be found upon an examination of the last annual report of this office 
that many banks having a capital of $100,000 and upward have been organized 
in villages having a population of much less than 6,000. Experience has 
shown that in almost every instance where two or more banks have been or- 
ganized in small towns, with a capital of $50,000, they have been so organized 
for the purpose of providing positions for stockholders or friends of stock- 
holders of the several organizations, and in numerous instances, after such or- 
ganizations have been perfected, applications have been made to this office for 
the consolidation of two or more of them into one with a large capital, in order 
to save expenses; and it rarely happens that applications are made for the or- 
ganization of banks of a less capital than $100,000 in any of the larger towns 
of the country. The organization of numerous small institutions in the large 
cities has a tendency to weaken those already organized, and to so divide the 
business as to make them all more or less unprofitable to the shareholders. ~ 
Very few applications are on file in this office for the organization of banks, 
which cannot be organized under the existing law. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that the passage of Mr. Ingalls’ proposed 
amendment would be injurious rather than beneficial to the National Banking. 
system. 
I am, very respectfully, JNO. JAY KNOX, 

Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, Comptroller. 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 
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OUR PAPER MONEY CIRCULATION. 


The following statement, which exhibits the amount of paper currency 
issued and outstanding on January 1, 1876; the amount held in the Treasury 
on January 25, 1876; the amount held by National Banks on December 17, 
1875; and by the State banks and savings banks and trust companies, as 
nearly as can be ascertained from official sources, has been prepared by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. It appears by this statement that the amount 
of paper currency now in the hands of the people is $532,061,165: 


PAPER MONEY ISSUED AND OUTSTANDING JANUARY I, 1876. 


Fractional currency e $ 44,147,072 
Old demand notes 69,642 
Legal-tender notes 371,827,220 
National Bank notes 346,479,756 
$ 762,523,690 
Less—Cash in the Treasury, January 25, 1876— 
Legal-tender notes $77,359,441 
Of which there was held for 
U. S. certificates of de- 
posit in the Nation’l B’ks, 
December 17, 1875 31,005,000—$ 46,354,441 
Fractional currency.......-.---------- 8,755,655 
National Bank notes.....--.. ---.-----  5,123,730—$60,233,826 
Less—Cash in the National Banks, December 17, 1875— 
Legal-tender notes.........-..-..----$ 70,725,077 
Fractional currency 2,901,023 
U. S. certificates of deposit -...-...... 31,005,000 
National Bank notes 17,166,190— 121,797,290 
Less—Cash in other banks— 
State banks 26,740,215 
BRINE DAWES £65 <<s0:ccce5055 --- 17,858,182 
Trust companies 3,833,012— 48,431,409 
Total amount to be deducted for cash in the Treasury and in banks.. 230,462,525 


Leaving amount of paper currency in circulation $ 532,061,165 


DEPOSITS AND CASH OF STATE AND SAVINGS BANKS, AND TRUST COMPANIES, 
FROM RETURNS, 1874-75. 
Deposits. Cash. 
DN REG coi ccccsascas $ 165,871,439 $ 26,740,215 
Savings banks 849,581,633 17,858,182 
Trust companies.-......... 85,025,371 3,833,012 


TOUS 52.2 cnsocass <scis% = 1j100475,403 $ 48,431,409 


In addition to the amount of cash given above, the State banks held 
$1,156,456 of specie. The amount of specie held by the savings banks and 
the trust companies cannot be given, not being stated separately, but included 
with “cash” in their returns. 

The proportion of cash to deposits held by these institutions is as follows: 


By State banks, (including their specie) 16 75-100 per cent. 
DP GRMINEE WORKS « . 30505 cnsinsinsccese ccess - 2 10-I00 « 
Bip AGUBE COMEMANICS... 1.4 occ nincscconscacccessecececsccsse 4 SE-tGg) 
And the proportion of cash to deposits of all is........ - 440-100 * 


53 
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The reserves of the savings banks and trust companies are chiefly h 
the National Banks. er 

The proportion of paper currency to individual deposits held by National 
Banks is 19 35-100 per cent., and the proportion of paper currency and specie 
is 22 6-100 per cent. 

The amount of specie held by National Banks December 17, 1875, the date 
of the last returns, was $17,070,905. 


THE CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


The following letter to the House of Representatives from*the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting statement of the balances in the Treasury at ‘the 
close of business on the 25th of January, 1876, was, on February 234, referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1876. 


Sir: In reply to the resolution of the House of Representatives of Janu- 
ary 31, 1876, requesting the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish a detailed 
statement showing the amount of actual cash on hand in the Treasury, several 
depositories, and mints of the United States at the close of business on the 
25th day of January, 1876, I have the honor to inform you that there were 
held at that time at the offices mentioned cash assets as follows: 


Minor coins $74,762 17 
Fractional currency 8,755,055 44 
National Bank Notes... ...-..----.. 2-22 --02s-ssccccccccccce — 59123,730 41 
Legal-tender notes held on special deposit for payment of: 
1. Certificates of deposit issued under sections 
5193 and 5194 Revised Statutes United States $38,145,000 00 
2. Redemption notes of National Banks failed... 907,756 95 
3. Redemption notes of National Banks in liqui- 
dation 4,913,001 80 
4. Redemption notes of National Banks for re- 
ducing circulation 15,784,998 00 
59:759,756 75 
Other legal-tender notes 17,608,684 26 
Gold coin 44,659,128 24 
Gold bullion 10,254,409 59 
Silver coin 11,202,258 60 
Silver bullion 4,146,932 67 
Gold notes and certificates 8,787,761 00 
Coupons 7,007,325 56 
Called bonds and interest thereon 11,311,695 °3 
Checks, funded loan of 1881 63,543 
Registered interest 582,508 50 
Exchange drafts 350,500 00 
One and two years’ notes 5,937 33 
Redeemed certificates 70,000 00 
Vouchers—Speaker’s certificates ...... 2... 222-02 222+ cece ceee 156,475 Ol 
Metal-fund in Mint, (currency) 50,000 00 
Unavailable: (see Finance Report, 1875, page 404. 
New Orleans 
New York...... 
Philadelphia 
Weenmeten, BD: Cu... .66:.... cc00cce5- 
816,078 38 


$190,778,043 24 


This amount does not include any moneys in transit, nor is the amount of 
Treasury drafts outstanding at that time taken into consideration. 
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In addition to this amount, there was also an amount of public moneys in 
National Bank depositories; but as returns thereof are made only at the close 
of each week, the amount of such moneys at the time mentioned in the reso- 
lution can be stated only by delaying this reply for a special report, from all 
the depositary banks, of the public moneys on hand at that time. 

At the close of business on the 22d ultimo, three days prior to the time 
mentioned in the resolution, the bank depositaries held of such moneys 
$10,140,611.61, which information it is thought will answer the purpose of the 
resolution. 

As the legal-tender notes received for the redemption of National Bank 
notes do not belong to the United States, of course their amount is not in 
any way embraced in the monthly debt statement of this Department. 

Very respectfully, B. H. BRISTOW, 
Secretary. 
| Hon. M. C. KERR, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


ooo 


THE AMOUNT OF GOLD AVAILABLE FOR THE RE- 
SUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, in response to a resolution of 
February 15th, asking for a statement of actual amount of gold owned by the 
Government available for the resumption of specie payments, was, on Februa- 
ry 28, referred to the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives : 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 24, 1876. 

Sir: In reply to the resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
15th instant, requesting that the Secretary of the Treasury report within ten 
days “the actual amount of gold owned by the Government, and available for 
the resumption of specie payments, after deducting the amount of gold-certifi- 
cates now outstanding, accrued interest on Government bonds, and bonds called 
for the sinking-fund to this date,” 1 have the honor to inform you that the 
reported coin-balance of the Treasury this day is............. $91,987,028 17 

From which should be deducted items as follows: ’ 
Coin coupons $1,547,462 06 
Demand notes 10 00 

1,427,200 00 

Sinking-fund and interest 1,873,825 50 
Bonds redeemed and interest........-.-------- 13,832,553 65 
Interest due and unpaid 9,254,034 50 
Outstanding bonds called for sinking-fund 2,548,000 00 
Outstanding coin certificates 33,968,300 00 
Silver coin and bullion 14,193,018 70 
, ————_ 78,645,604 41 


Leaving the actual available gold coin owned by the Government $13,341,423 76 
Very respectfully, B. H. BRISTOW, 
Secretary. 
Hon. M. C. KERR, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


——_—$< oS ————— 


Stock Contracts.—It is held 7“? recent decision in the Philadelphia 


Court of Common Pleas, that under Pennsylvania law, if there be no actual 
or intended transfer of the property, a deal in shares on a margin is an 
invalid contract; but where there is a valid contract to buy and hold shares 
on deposit of a margin, the sale thereof without notice to the party subjects 
the broker to liability for damages. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements (cents omitted). 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN, 


February 1, 1876. March 1, 1876. 


PEE ME SEE PEP CORE. .5ccccccnccnscces $1,012,721,850 .. $984, 9991650 
Bonds at five per cent. 687, °384,750 sft 697,884,750 


$1,700,606,600 ..  $1,682,884,400 
DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 
Navy pension fund at 3 per cent......... $14,000,000... $ 14,000,000 


Debt on which interest has ceased....... 9,269,760 ‘ 18,182,080 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Old demand and legal-tender notes $ 371,341,607 $ 371,011,844 
Certificates of deposit 40,600,000... 38,045,000 
Fractional currency 45,864,382 -. 45,120,132 
Coin certificates 34,604,400 i 32,915,000 


$ 492,410,389 -..  $487,091,976 


Total debt $2,216,286,749 .. $2,202,158,457 
I chaicbndcbecauite wane aiken 28,140,23r .. 30,412,026 


TOTAL DEBT, principal and interest $ 2,244,426,981 .. $2,232,570,483 
CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


COIR. 6000 crccsecere cess sesscees ccencses $73,601,361 .. $ 70,035,772 
Currency 11,092,580... 9,529,404 
Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 

tificates of deposit, as provided by law.. 40,600,000... 38,045,000 


$126,193,941 .. — $117,610,176 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, Feb. 1, = $ 2,118,233,039-- 

Debt, less cash “ “ Mar. 1, ’76 -- $2,114,960,306 
Decrease of debt during the past month.. $1,599,155 -- $3,272,733 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1875.... 10,455,086 .. 13,728,419 


Bonps IssuUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE 
IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Principal outstanding...........-...---.. $64,623,512. $ 64,623,512 
Interest accrued and not ‘yet paid $45,217 |... 646,235 


Interest paid by the United States 30,141,513... 30,141,513 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 6,669,033 - - 6,724,317 


Balance of interest paid bythe U.S.. $23,472,479 x $ 23,417,195 
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FAILURE OF A LARGE BANK.—On Tuesday, March 14th, it was announced 
just before noon, that the National Bank of the State of New York had been 
suspended from the Clearing-House, and had closed its doors. A period of 
intense excitement followed, but was allayed in a few hours, when the facts 
became known. The affairs of the bank had been investigated a few days 
previously by the National Bank Examiner, Mr. Meigs, and its capital of 
$2,000,000 was found to be largely impaired by unsecured overdrafts and 
unsound loans. No steps being taken by the Directors towards remedying 
the deficiency, the condition of the bank was reported by Mr. Meigs to the 
Clearing-House Committee, who held a meeting, before which the officers of 
the bank were called. The result was its exclusion, and although the bank 
held over a million of dollars in its vaults, its doors were at once closed. On 
the following day a meeting of stockholders was held, the resignation of the 
Board of Directors was accepted, and a new Board chosen, viz.: Messrs. 
August Belmont, R. G. Rolston, G. F. Tallman, D. D. Withers, Lawrence 
Turnure, John R. Marshall, Daniel Drake Smith, Adrian Iselin and Henry 
Morgan. Mr. Belmont was elected President. At the present writing it is 
only known that the assets of the bank are ample to pay its depositors, and 
the progress of liquidation is going on very satisfactorily. A meeting of the 
stockholders is called for April 6th, by which time it will be decided whether 
the bank will be re-organized or wound up. 


FAILURE OF DANIEL DREW.—A petition in voluntary bankruptcy was filed 


in the U. S. Court in this city, on March 11th, by this veteran stock specu- 
lator. The schedule shows liabilities $1,093,524, of which $295,492 are secured; 
and assets $746,459. The value of the latter is as usual very uncertain. 

Mr. Drew has for two or three years been seriously crippled by disastrous 
operations. He lost heavily in Chicago and Northwestern Railroad stock, in 
Toledo and Wabash, and in the Canada Southern Railway scheme, as well as 
by other adversities. 


THE Law oF BANK CHECKS.—David Risley brought suit against the Phe- 
nix Bank of this city to recover $10,000 on a check drawn by the Greytown 
Bank, of North Carolina, during the war. The plaintiff, according to the story 
of his own counsel, presented himself to the bank with a check five years old. 
The bank officers verbally acknowledged the validity of the check, but called 
on the plaintiff to identify himself as its owner. Next day the money had 
been confiscated by the United States, and the bank refused payment. The 

laintiff claimed that there had been a verbal acceptance of the check, but 
jedee Van Vorst ruled that an acceptance of a check, like the acceptance of a 
draft, must, to be valid, be in writing; and without such an acceptance the 
bank incurred no responsibility to the holder of the check, whatever might be 
to the drawer. The complaint was dismissed. 


ALABAMA.—A bill has passed both Houses of the Alabama Legislature, rati- 
fying the settlement of the State debt made by the Commissioners. All direct 
State bonds, except those in aid of railroads, are to be taken up and new ones 
issued. They are to bear interest from July next at two per cent. per annum 
for five years, four per cent. for ten years, and five per cent. for ten. All 
past-due interest coupons are to be given up and canceled. The bondholders 
of the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad are to surrender the bonds issued 
by the State in aid of the road, and also those indorsed by the State; and are 
to take the road, its franchises and land, and to receive in addition $1,000,000 
of bonds, bearing the same interest as other new bonds. The remaining rail- 
road bond matters are yet unadjusted. This settlement will bring the entire 
indebtedness of the State inside of $10,000,000, at a low rate of interest. 
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FRAUDS AND FELONIES.—Milton D. Milton, Jr., late teller of the First 
National Bank at Westfield, Mass., is held on a charge of embezzlement and 
forgery of two drafts for $8,350 and $5,000 respectively, which he attempted 
to negotiate at St. Louis and Denver, getting $200 at a bank in the latter 
place. The Westfield bank loses nothing. 

Cashier Lansing of the Kern Valley Bank at Bakersfield, Cal., who pre- 
tended to have been attacked by burglars, has confessed having robbed the 
bank, and disclosed where the stolen funds were deposited, all of which were 
recovered. ° 

John N. Pierce, formerly cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Lowell, Mass., who was lately acquited of embezzlement, has been arrested 
for forgery and larceny. 

The Marine National Bank of this city has been defrauded to the amount 
of $30,000, by a book-keeper, named Hedden, in collusion with a depositor, 
whose credits were increased by false entries in the books. Hedden has been 
in the bank about sixteen years; has borne an excellent character, and was 
regarded as above suspicion. He has disappeared. The bank will probably 
recover the loss from the depositor. 


THE LAw or AGENcY.—A bill of exchange drawn by Henry Clews & Co., 
on Clews, Habicht & Co., of London, was indorsed by the payees, “ F. A. 
Hawley & Co., Agents.” It was protested, and Hawley & Co. notified in 
due course. The Massachusetts Supreme Court now hold that Hawley & Co., 
by their indorsement as “agents,” without naming a principal, bound them- 
selves as indorsers on the bill. 


Town Bonpbs.—A curious issue was decided on March Ist by the Federal 
Circuit Court at Springfield, Illinois. The town of Mount Zion issued bonds 
which were voted on the same day that the people of the State adopted a 
constitutional provision forbidding such issues. The Court decided that the 
issue was legal, so far as this point was concerned, because the Supreme 
Court of the State has decided that the constitutional provision took effect 
from and after the day of its confirmation by the popular vote. 


Iowa.—Referring to a report telegraphed from Davenport, which was 
promptly contradicted, the Cashier of the Union Bank at Cedar Rapids thus 
writes to this office: “The statement as to the closing of this bank is a 
falsehood and a malicious lie. This bank never has been closed and never 
will be.” 


Days OF GRACE IN LOUISIANA.—The law of legal holidays in this State 
is peculiar in that it gives an additional day of grace when the third or last 
rd — on Sunday. The following is the text of the bill approved February 
18, 1876: 

An Act relative to the day of demand, payment and protest of promissory 
notes, bills of exchange and commercial paper maturing on holidays. 

SECTION I. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Louisiana in General Assembly convened, That all promissory 
notes, bills of exchange and commercial paper, which by law or commercial 
usage are required to be protested for non-payment, shall be due and payable 
the day following the third or last day of grace, if the third or last day of 
grace be a Sunday or legal holiday; and shonld the day succeeding the last 
or third day of grace also be a Sunday or legal holiday, then such promissory 
notes, bills of exchange or commercial paper shall be payable on the following 
day not a Sunday or legal holiday. And in computing the delay allowed for 
giving notice of non-acceptance or non-payment of a bill of exchange or prom- 
issory note, or other commercial paper, the days of public rest or legal holi- 
days shall not be counted; and if the day or two days next succeeding the 

rotest for non-acceptance or non-payment shall be days of public rest or 
mee holidays, then the day next following shall be computed as the first day 
after the protest. 

The following days are declared legal holidays: 1st of January, 8th of 
January, 12th of February, 22d of February, 4th of March, 4th of July, 25th 
of December, Shrove Tuesday, Good Friday and Sundays. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—The Everett National Bank of Boston tenders its services 
to bankers having business in that city, in a card at the end of the present 
number. A prompt and painstaking correspondent is one to be appreciated. 


MissouRI.—The Attorney-General of this State decides that the discounted 
paper held by a bank is to be regarded as part of its capital stock. We an-, 
nex his answer to a letter addressed to him by the City Attorney of Rich- 
mond in regard to the local taxation of banks and bankers: 


CITY OF JEFFERSON, January 27, 1876. 

R. A. BANNISTER, EsQ.—Dear Sir: Yours of the 24th received. Under 
section 35 of revenue law you will find that banks are assessed upon the value 
of their capital stock. In estimating this value, the Assessor must take into 
consideration all surplus funds, unpaid dividends and other profits. Discounts, 
being part of the assets of the bank, should be taken into account when esti- 
mating the value of the stock, and should not be separately assessed. They 
must be included in fixing the cash value of the stock. Private banks must 
be assessed upon the actual capital invested and the profits accruing from the 
business, as provided in latter clause of section 45, above referred to. Bank 
deposits should not be assessed to the banks, but to parties making the de- 
posit. Yours truly, J. A. Hockapay. 


A correspondent, referring to this decision, asks: “ What are careful bank- 
ers to do in Missouri? If they protect their depositors by a surplus, they are 
to be ‘Hockadayed.’ If they divide the surplus, they are to be called weak 
banks.” Unfortunately, Missouri is not the only State in which bankers find 
themselves confronted by such a dilemma in the matter of taxation. It is to 
many a very serious question how to bear so heavy a burden as legislation 
now inflicts upon the business of banking. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ROBBERY.—The suit of William A. Boyd vs. The 
Third National Bank of Baltimore, has been decided in favor of plaintiff by 
the Maryland Court of Appeals. The claim was for $26,500 of bonds, left 
with the bank as collateral security, and stolen by burglars in August, 1872, 
when the vault of the bank was robbed of some $200,000. The decision in 
this important case will be published in full in our next number. 


THE TOKEN COINAGE.—The nickel one is no longer coined, and the two- 
cent bronze piece, which, by the way, was very convenient, was abolished by 
the Act of 1873. The fact that large quantities of two-cent bronze are in cir- 
culation misleads many business men. They may be sent to the Mint in this 
city for redemption, and when they are so sent they are sent to the melting 
pot. The bronze one-cent piece is also subject to redemption at the Mint, but 
unless mutilated or otherwise unfit for circulation, it is cleansed and re-issued. 
The same is the case when nickel coin of the denominations of three and five 
cents are forwarded for redemption. If in good condition, they are cleansed, 
carefully overlooked, and re-issued. The nickel one-cent piece goes to the 
melting ‘pot when sent for redemption. It proved too clumsy.—/hiladelphia 
North American. 


GENERAL JOHN J. KNox.—The death of this veteran bank officer, which 
is recorded at the end of this number, deserves more than a passing notice. 
From a sketch of his life in the columns of a contemporary, we take the fol- 
lowing well deserved tribute to his character: 

“General Knox was indeed not an ordinary man. To industry, sagacity, 
prudence, alertness of body and mind, and sound judgment, which he pos- 
sessed in unusual degree, he added the higher qualities of constancy and fidel- 
ity to trusts, a simple, transparent integrity in thought and word and act, high 
moral convictions in respect to temperance, education, and benevolence, and 
best of all, an honest, unaffected piety in person and in his family. These are 
the preéminent things which need to be commended and transmitted in these 
times, when the true foundations of purity and of happiness are often despised, 
and therefore we commend his example.” 
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DEATHS OF PROMINENT BANKERS.—The obituary records of the past few 
weeks contain an unusual number of well-known names, especially in Ohio and 
Indiana. Among them are the following: 

JouN C. TALLMAN, of Bridgeport, Cashier for eighteen years of the Belmont 
Branch of the State Bank of Ohio, and for the last twelve years, of its suc- 
cessor, the First National Bank of Bridgeport. He was also for many years 
a member of the Board of Control of the State Bank—a position allotted to 
the most sagacious of a body of able bank officers. 

JupGE Hosea WILuIAMs, who died on February 12th at the ripe age of 84 
years, was the oldest citizen of Delaware, Ohio, and one of its earliest set- 
tlers, having moved to that vicinity in 1817. A methodical business man, he 
was in all transactions the soul of honor and uprightness; and although de- 
scribed as “generous and lenient, not unfrequently sustaining loss rather than 
resort to harsh measures to secure his dues,’’ he accumulated by sagacity and 
economy a handsome fortune. In 1845 Judge Williams was made President 
of the Delaware County Branch of the State Bank, and retained the position 
(the Bank having re-organized under the National system) until his death. 

Isaac HARTER, Senior, of Canton, was one of the most valued citizens of 
that enterprising town. He established, in 1854, the “Savings Deposit Bank” 
of Isaac Harter & Sons, and was in attendance there as usual the day before 
his death, which occurred on the morning of Sunday, February 28th, his age 
being sixty-five years. Mr. Harter is thus regarded by his neighbors: “As 
a business man, prompt, reliable, truthful. As a citizen, public-spirited and 
generous. For forty years or more, as merchant and banker, he had been 
prominent among the business men of Canton, and the confidence of the 
public in him never wavered, but rather increased, as he advanced in years.” 

Jason EvANs, of Cincinnati, who died on March 11th, in his sixty-ninth 
year, founded, in 1844, the firm of Evans & Swift, prominent for twenty years 
in that city. In 1858 he entered the banking business as the senior of the 
well-known house of Evans & Co., retiring only a year or two since. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati placed upon its records a fitting memorial 
of Mr. Evans, whose high integrity and honorable dealing ennoble the legacy 
of his ample fortune. 

JupcE Jenvu T. Extiott, late of the Supreme Court of Indiana, and 
President of the First National Bank of New Castle, was highly respected in 
that community for his purity of character, sound knowledge of the law, and 
sterling common sense. Business was entirely suspended in the city at the 
time of his funeral, which was attended by large numbers from all parts of 
the county and State. 


TeExas.-—The City Bank of Dallas has increased its capital to $100,000. 
The officers are Wm. E. Hughes, President, and Thos. K. Fergusson, Cashier. 
Its last statement shows cash in vault and in hands of other banks and bank- 
ers, to an amount exceeding all its liabilities to depositors and others. 


CANADA.—The Directors of the Bank of Montreal have elected to its presi- 
dency Mr. George Stephen, formerly Vice-President, in the place of Mr. 
David Torrance, deceased. 


HALIFAX.—The seventh annual meeting of shareholders of the Merchants’ 
Bank of Halifax was held on March ist. The statement of the year’s business 
showed net profits of $96,656, or nearly eleven per cent. upon: the capital. 
After payment of two dividends the rest was increased $30,000, standing now 
at $180,000, with a balance to be carried forward. The names of Directors 
elected will be found in their card at end of this number. The officers remain 
as before: Thomas E. Kenny, President; Hon. Jeremiah Northrup, Vice- 
President ; ande George Maclean, Cashier. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT BANK closed its doors immediately after the 
arrest (on January 2Ist) of its manager, Richard Banner Oakley, who was 
charged with defrauding depositors of nearly £40,000. The bank has, besides 
its head office in London, about sixty branches in the provinces and several 
on the Continent, and an establishment for publishing the “ Co-operative Finan- 
cial Review.” The liabilities are about £50,000. Assets-almost zi/. 
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(Monthly List ; continued from March No., page 748.) 


Marcu, 1876. 


Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
. First National Gold Bank, R. C. Woolworth, Pr.. G. F. Hooper. 
San Francisco. § Geo. W. Rodman, Cas. R. C. Woolworth. 
.. New Haven Co. N. B., N. Haven James G. English, Pr.. 


. New London City Nat. Bank, Henry P. Haven, Pr... R. N. Belden. 
New London. § R. N. Belden, Cas E. R. Belden. 


.. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Norwich. John Brewster, Pr H. B. Tracy. 
.- Pawcatuck National Bank Peleg Clarke, Sen., Pr. O. M. Stillman. 
.. Newport National Bank, Newport David Eastburn, Pr.... F. Q. Flinn. 
. Home National Bank, Chicago.. A. M. Billings, Pr A. L. Chetlain. 
... De Witt Co. Nat. Bank, Clinton. J. T. Snell, Pr W. R. Carle. 
.-- Moline National Bank, Moline... C. F. Hemenway, Cas.. C. W. Lobdell. 
...- Rochelle National Bank, Rochelle M. D. Hathaway, Pr... F. Carey. 
... Farmers’ Nat. Bank, Virginia.... J. T. Robertson, Cas... J. H. Wood. 
.. First National Bank, Rochelle... Riley Paddock, Pr A. Bain. 
. First Nat. Bank, Cambridge City H. H. Elwell, Pv....... J. Kepler. 
< - ‘* Madison Daniel E. Doherty, Pr. A. B. Smith. 
ere . ‘* Winchester.... A. Stone, Pr 
... National Bank of Rising Sun.... Samuel Seward, Pv..... A. C. Downey. 
... First National Bank, New Castle Wm. Murphey, Sen.,Pr. J. Elliott. 
.. German National Bank, Goshen. H. H. Hitchcock, Pr... J. H. Defrees. 
. First National Bank, Belle Plaine J. A. Durand, Pr D. W. Reed. 
- - ‘* Davenport. Charles E. Putnam, Pr. J. Thompson. 
A es * - aa . Lloyd G. Gage, Cas.... D. C. Porter. 
.. First National Bank, Maquoketa. P. Mitchell, Pr O. V. Schrader.* 
.. Muscatine Nat. Bank, Muscatine. A. B. Brown, Cas F. L. Underwood- 
.. National State Bank, Oskaloosa. E. D. Lindly, Cas 
. Osage National Bank, Osage.... J. H. Brush, P» 
ge ie ‘* see J. P. Brush, €as 
... First National Bank, Nicholasville Samuel Muir, Pr G. S. Shanklin. 
. First National Bank, Springfield.. C. R. McElroy, Cas.... A. C. McElroy. 
First National Bank, Augusta.... J. H. Williams, Pr..... G. W. Stanley. 
. Nat. Exchange Bank, Baltimore. J. P. Neer, Cas 
Broadway Nat. Bank, Boston.... Axel Dearborn, Pr H. Souther. 
cos - ~ ‘«  ,... A. Adams, Cas H. H. White. 
. Blue Hill Nat. Bank, Boston Eleazer J. Bispham, Pr. A. Churchill. 
ats ne + OP gira Sarell J. Wiilis, Cas... E. J. Bispham. 
.. Suffolk ” Samuel W. Swett, Pr.. H. A. Whitney. 
.. Faneuil Hall ‘ T. Greenleaf Hiler, Cas. E. L. Tead. 
.. National Market “ F. G. Newhall, Act. Cas. E. P. Wright. 
.. First National Bank, Grafton.... George F. Slocomb, Pr. J. Warren.* 
.. Holliston Nat. Bank, Holliston... Alden Leland, Pr W.S. Batchelder.* 
. Appleton National Bank, Lowell. Josiah B. French, Pr... J. A. Knowles. 
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Name of Bank, Elected, In place of 


. First National B’k, Provincetown Stephen Cook, Pr”...... N. Freeman. 
.. Union National Bank, Weymouth Albert Humphrey, Pr.. M. Tirrell. 
. Nat. City Bank, Cambridgeport. H. B. Davis, Cas E. Richardson. 
.. Lancaster Nat. Bank, jLancaster. George W. Howe, Pr.. J. Fisher. 
.. Machinists’ Nat. Bank, Taunton. Edward King, Cas..... B. C. Vickery. 
. First National Bank, Decatur.... A. B. Copley, Pr 
sce “a « % .... William Hodges, Cas.. C. Duncombe. 
. Merchants’ N. B., East Saginaw. Jesse Hoyt, Pr......... H. C. Potter. 
. First National Bank, Greenville... Manning Rutan, Pr... J. J. Shearer. 
.. Farmers’ Nat. Bank, Constantine C. H. Barry, Jr., Cas.. 
.. Manfrs.’ “ Three Rivers O. F. Millard, Cas 
. Second National Bank, St. Louis George D. Capen, Pr.. W. H. Waters. 
oe - - = C.S. Charlot, Cas E. H. Lahee. 

. Iron Mountain Bank, August Leisse, Pr...... H. G. Larimore 
a ” - - Oscar H. Guether, Cas. R. J. Schenck. 
Security Bank ” Roger E. Harding, Pr. D. C. Stone. 

. First National Bank, Trenton.... George Gilmore, Cas... H. S. Carnes. 


. Nebraska City National Bank, : W. L. Wilson, Pr...... W. E. Dillon. 
Nebraska City. § G. L. Woolsey, Cas.... W. L. Wilson. 


. Cocheco National Bank, Dover.. James E. Lothrop, Pr.. C. W. Thurston. 
.. Nat. Granite State Bank, Exeter. Jeremiah L. Merrill, Pr. A. Merrill. 
.. Dartmouth Nat. Bank, Hanover. Hiram Hitchcock, Pr... J. W. Loveland. 
.. Second National Bank, Nashua.. F. A. Eaton, Cas. C. V. Dearborn. 
-.. Bank of Fairport, Fairport Henry E. Wolcott, Cas. 
... Citizens’ National Bank, Fulton. T. W. Chesebro, Pr... C. G. Case.* 
.. Farmers’ National Bank, Hudson Jacob W. Hoysradt, Pr. S. Bachman.* 
. First National Bank, Oneonta... W. W. Snow, Pr 
... Second National Bank, Oswego.. Henry R. Carrier, Cas.. 
... Central National Bank, Rome... C. S. Griffin, Cas E. H. Shelley. 
-. N. B. of West Troy, West Troy. T. A. Knickerbacker,Pr. J. Roy. 
.. Bank of Lima, Lima G. W. Thayer, Cas.... S. Watkins. 
..- Mutual National Bank, Troy .... Calvin Hayner, Pr J. P. Albertson. 
. Fourth National Bank, Cincinnati Henry P. Cooke, Cas... 
. First Nat. Bank, Galion O. L. Hays, Cas J. U. Bloomer. 
J se ia ee Alex. Henderson, Pr... W. B. Beebe. 
.« Citizens’ Sav. Bank, Columbus.. C. G. Henderson, Cas.. A. D. Hodges. 
.. First National Bank, Delaware.. J. E. Gould, Cas 
.. Delaware Co. ‘ - .. W.D. Heim, Pr. H. Williams.* 
.. Farmers’ Nat. Bank, Mansfield.. J. Purdy, Pr........... J. S. Hedges. 
. Nat. Bank of Wooster, Wooster.. G. P. Emrich, Pr D. Robison, Jr. 
. Farmers’ Bank, = De J. R. Helman. 
C. S. Overholt. 
oe se oo oe “ae 
" " ‘*  Eastont . J. Stewart. 
ae John F. Gwinner, Cas.. McE. Forman. 
.. Far. & Mech. N. B., Phenixville. John Kennedy, Pr E. Oberholtzer.* 


-. Merchants’ Exch. B., Pottsville... A. L. Halberstadt, Cas. 


.. Valley National Bank, Lebanon. George Hoffman, Pr... J. George. 

. Penna. National Bank, Pottsville Daniel L. Krebs, Cas.. J, F. Dengler. 
.. Farmers’ Bank, West Newton... John Markle, Cas E. C. Leightty. 
... Scituate Nat. Bk., North Scituate George A. Atwood, Pr. C. H. Fisher. 

. First National Bank, Bristol S. W. Church. 


t Erroneously reported last month as the Easton National Bank. 
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Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
TENN.. National Bank of Pulaski George T. Riddle, Cas. J. P. May. 


«« .. Springfield National Bank, C. C.Bell, Pr T. Woodard. 
Springfield. § Thomas Pepper, Cas... H. T. Stratton. 


TexAs. First National Bank, Houston... A. P. Root, Cas A. Wettermark. 
‘* , Houston Savings Bank, ‘“ ... Fred. A. Price, Pr not Rice. 
Wis... First National Bank, Baraboo... R. M. Strong, Cas 
wee Ft ve = La Crosse. G. M. Wheeler, Pr.... W. A. Sutor. 
CAN... Bank of Montreal, Montreal George Stephen, Pr.... D. Torrance.” 
* Deceased. 


ood 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List; continued from March No., page 745.) 


Marcu, 1876. 


Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
. La Junta Chick, Browne & Co Hanover National Bank. 
Rock Falls.... George W. Nance Third National Bank. 


. Dubuque Second National Bank .... 
William L. Bradley, Pr. G. V. Smock, Cas. 


First National Bank First National Bank. 
J. T. Beebe, Pr. O. E. Davis, Cas. 


Daniel Davis Corbin Banking Co. 
~ Wells & Garrettson Kountze Brothers. 
. Osceola H. C. Sigler Tenth N. B.; Kountze Bros. 


Sharpsburgh .. Exchange Bank Ninth National Bank. 
J. G. Allen, Pr. F. S. Allen, Cas. 


. Fenton J. Cranson’s Bank National Park Bank. 
... Ishpeming.... Bigelow, Rood Wadsworth American Exch. National Bank. 
... Laingsbnrgh.. W. H. Card Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 

. Detroit Bank of Detroit George Opdyke & Co. 

. Glencoe Bank of Glencoe 

Keytesville.... Bank of Keytesville Donnell, Lawson & Co. 

. Afton E. M. Johnson & Co. National Broadway Bank, 

. Havana Elbert P. Cook Tradesmen’s National Bank. 


. Mechanicsb’g. Farmers’ National Bank... Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
Richard D. Williams, Pr. Thomas Davis, Cas. 


... London.,.... Central Bank Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
PENN... Bradford Whitney, Wheeler & Co.. F. Prentice, 24 Pine. 
CANADA Aylmer. Daniel Stewart 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
Authorized February 17 to March 22, 1876. 


Capital. -———, 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid, 
2325 Farmers’ National Bank, Richard D. Williams 
Mechanicsburgh, OHIO. Thomas Davis. 
2326 First National Bank J. T. Beebe 
Afton, lowA. 


2327 Second National Bank William L. Bradley 
Dubuque, Iowa. G. V. Smock. 
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DISSOLVED, DISCONTINUED, OR CHANGED. 
(Monthly List; continued from March No., page 746.) 


National Bank of the State of New York, New York City; suspended. 
H. G. Habing, Effingham; suspended. 
E. Brookfield, Rock Falls; deceased; succeeded by G. W. Nance. 
J. M. Patterson & Co., Rock Falls; moved to Sterling. 
First National Bank, Paxton; succeeded by Ford County Bank. 
Hartford City Bank, Hartford City ; now owned by B. B. & Robt. Ransom. 
. L. L. Turner & Co., Elk Falls ; moved to Sedan. 
. Sperry & Davis, Fayette; succeeded by Daniel Davis. 
-.. First National Bank, Bloomfield ; suspended. 
. Parker & Cobb, Boston ; succeeded by Parker & Stackpole. 
. J. L. Andrews, AZi/ford. 
. Ishpeming Bank, /shpeming ; succeeded by R. Nelson & Co. 
... Randall, Graff & Darragh, Grand Rapids ; suc. by Randall & Darragh. 
.. First National Bank, Duluth ; suspended. 
Farmers & Traders’ Savings Institution, St. Zoués ; in liquidation. 
Guardian Savings Bank, S¢. Louis ; closed. 
West St. Louis Savings Bank, St. Zoués, in liquidation. 
Brownlee & Co., Brookfield ; succeeded by W. H. Brownlee. 
Bank of Cazenovia, Cazenovia; closed. 
Bank of Havana, Havana ; succeeded by Elbert P. Cook. 
Bank of Lima, Zima; now owned by George Thayer. 
B. F. Jarvis, Cazenovia ; suspended. 
E. B. Parsons & Co., De Ruyter; suspended. 
. Iron National Bank, Portsmouth; succeeded by W. Kinney & Co. 
. Union Bank, Marietta ; closed. 
... Farmers’ Bank, Mechanicsburg; succeeded by Farmers” National Bank. 
--- Reynolds, Hukill & Co., Oz City; suc. by Reynolds, Lamberton & Co. 


SS 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK, 


FEBRUARY—Manrcu, 1876. 
1875. Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 


March... 14% - 17 -Feb. 24... 133% - 14 -Mar. 10... 14% . 
April .... 14 , 25... 134 - 144% .«- IL .. 14% - 
May..... 15 we 20.. 137% - 14 res 13 -- 14% - 
June..... 164% = 28 .. 13% wa 14... 14% « 
July 1134 so 29... 14 a 15 -- 14% - 
August .. 1234 --Mar.1.. 14% ne 16 .. 14% - 
September 1334 a 2.. 14% ia 17... 14% - 
October... 14% oi 14% - sit 18 .. 14% . 
November 14% = 14% es 20.. 14% 
December 1256 - 14 a“ 21 .. 13% 
1876. as 144% je 22.. 14% - 
pase -- 12% ai 14% ee 23-- 14% 
ebruary. 1234 - 4% “ ee 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 22, 1876. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 486% a 4°87, in gold. 


The money market continues abundantly supplied with idle capital, and the 
terms for call loans are about the same as a monthago. Some efforts have been 
made to mark up the rates, but the effort was without any notable success. Two 
causes are cited as having to do with the monetary plethora: first, the growth of 
the sum of the accumulated capital of the country, which finds its way in the first 
place into bank, the deposits being swelled by the frugality and economy which 
prevail throughout the country; secondly, the stagnation of business, which closes 
up the usual outlets for the employment of capital. The reservoir being full, and 
the usual channels of drainage being blocked up and obstructed, the existing 
plethora of idle capital follows as a matter of course; and it must continue till 
trade revives and the channels are opened for the employment of the capital which 
now seeks employment and seeks it in vain. Subjoined is the statement of the 
New York Clearing-House Banks: 

Legal 

1876, Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits.  LExchanges. 
Feb. 26....$ 268,480,000 . $20,706,200 .$ 49,013,100 . $17,022,000 . $ 224,337,400 . $ 365,839,783 
Mar. 6.... 270,162,800 .. 22,701,600 .. 46,945,200 .. 16,882,500 .. 226,426,400 .. 458,072,743 
“ 12... 270,748,400 .. 23,139,800 .. 47,629,500 .. 16,697,700 .. 227,102,800 .. 396,983,425 
18.... 263,866,700 .. 22,369,400 .. 45,608,100 .. 16,483,300 .. 220,584,900 .. 446,604,086 


It will be seen that the aggregate shows a very decided decline. This is due 
to several circumstances, but chiefly to the suspension, 14th March, of the National 
Bank of the State of New York. On the 2tst, after one week's stoppage of bus- 
iness, the bank was opened for the payment of such depositors as had not agreed 
to wait a specified time before claiming their money. The amount of such deposits 
is not announced. Nor is the public informed whether there is any probability 
that the bank will be reorganized. Another point on which information is anxiously 
sought is, how much of the capital of two millions the bank has lost. The price 
bid for the stock is 30, and it has been offered at 35. ‘The day before the sus- 
pension it sold at 106. There is some talk of litigation, and the Directors are said 
to have made themselves liable to civil and criminal proceedings, in consequence 
of their having sanctioned the lending to one person of more than one-tenth of the 
capital of the bank. As to the past mismanagement of the bank and its future 
prospects a multitude of other rumors are floating in Wall Street, which it is 
not needful to mention here, as they have no specific relation to the money market, 
or to any probable changes in the rate of interest in the immediate future. Subjoined 
is the table showing the changes of the banks of the Boston Clearing-House: 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 

$ 130,699,coo  ...$ 2,868,700 ... $6,147,600 ...$ 77,671,500 ...$ 24,364,100 
130,653,100 ... 3,056,300 ... 6,939,000 ... 77,986,900 ... 24,429,200 
129,984,500 ... 3,275,900 ... 7,098,300 ... 77,897,200 ... 24,295,200 
129,545,200 ... 3,141,600 ... 6,872,100 ... 78,216,700 ... 23,788,700 
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‘ 
The Philadelphia Clearing-House statements are reported for several weeks past 
as follows: 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 


$ 58,549,828 ... $738,462 ...$ 15,652,146 ...$ 48,033,577 ---$ 10,522,657 
59487,654 +-. 751,823... 15,403,756 .-. 48,525,099 «.-. 10,547,256 
59,525,208 ... 686,150 ... 14,952,689 ... 47,422,950 ... 10,527,287 
60,035,277. --- 627,336 ..+ 14,656,900 ... 47,480,120 ... 10,499,383 


The stock market is without many new features of interest. Governments are 
somewhat lower, in sympathy with gold, which has declined lately. Another reason 
for depression is the state of the foreign markets, which are somewhat disorganized. 
A large influx of 5-20’s from abroad has been going on for some time past. The 
movement seems now, however, to have spent its force. Still the expected demand 
for our Government bonds from foreign markets is slow to make its appearance, and 
the slight panic yesterday in the London Stock Exchange is unfavorable to the 
hopes of an early revival of the foreign demand for our bonds. But although this 
seems to be true in the demand for Government bonds, it is less so in regard to our 
best railroad and municipal securities, for which a fair demand seems to exist 
abroad, as is proved by the success of several recent loans negotiated by various 
American railroad and other corporations. Railroad bonds close steady, without 
much activity. State stocks are dull. Bank shares are rather lower, but 2,250 
shares of Bank of Commerce sold at 115 last Friday. Railroad shares are irreg- 
ular and feverish. Subjoined are our usual quotations: 


QuoraTions: Feb, 25. Mar. 1. Mar. 8. Mar. 15. Mar. 22. 
114 ‘ 114% <3 114% ive 114% a 114% 
U. S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup. 121% ae 121% mn 121\% as 121% a 121% 
U. S. Fives 1881 Coup. 118% es 118% “ol 118% a 118% er 118% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 115% P 115% re 116 os 114xd 113% 
Lake Shore........... 64% ee 60% sc 64% eit 64% sa 63% 
Chicago & Rock Island 110% sia 110 id 110% ae 110% nn 110% 
New Jersey Central... 107% on 106% ae 106% “a 106% os 107 
i 17% a 18% ae 17% ‘ 20% ws 21y% 
Pacific Mail 31% és 26% ie 22% ae 23% we 21% 
Union Pacific 68% .. 66 . 68% xe 65% oe 62% 
North Western 43 ed 42 2s 4334 as 43% ee 43 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 72% oe 69% ° 68% ‘ie 67% ee 68% 
Bills on London «+  4-86-4.90 .. 4.8534-4.90 .. 4.86-4.8934  4.861{-4.90% 
Call loans 344 - 343% .. 304 es 5a7a6 -- 3%a4 
Discounts 5a7 ae 5a7 a 57 oe 6a7 +. 4%a6 
Treasury balances, cur. $37,285,981 .. $36,865,065 .. $35,581,436 .. $35,176,393 .- $36,010,092 
Do. do. gold 46,501,797 -.  46,712,186.. 43,771,296 .. 44,857,989 .. 46,014,024 


The premium on gold closes with a drooping tendency. But the decline does 
not seem disposed to go much farther, in view of the difficulties in the J.ondon 
Stock Exchange. Still, the causes of that trouble are so little understood here, that 
not much reliance can be placed on inferences based upon it. Gold is plentiful for 
delivery, and the holders have to pay 2 to 3 per cent. to have it carried. The 
silver market is somewhat irrégular, in consequence, partly, of the agitation about 
the issue of silver coin, and partly of the decline in Europe, where no very decided 
indications of recovery are at present visible. The London Zimes says: ‘The 
opinion is gaining ground that Germany is pressing down the value of silver per- 
sistently, even where there are no buyers and no sales can be effected, in order to 
compel the other Powers of Europe to arrange an International Convention for the 
temporary absorption of surplus stocks.” And the Times appears to attach some 
credibility to this view, for it goes so far as to suggest how the Bank of England 
might co-operate in an attempt to lock up silver, by reminding its readers that, 
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according to the Bank Act of 1844, the Bank has the right to hold one-fourth of 
the coin and bullion reserve against its notes in the form of silver. In the present 
state of the Bank reserves this suggestion is not very likely to be adopted. If the 
Bank of England and the other banks held a much larger amount of gold than at 
present, public opinion would not sanction their keeping any considerable sum of 
their cash reserves in a metal so fluctuating and unstable in value as silver. The 
disinclination in Europe against using silver as a standard of value is augmenting. 
In a few years it would appear as if silver coin will gradually be less and less used 
in Europe, even among those nations which belong to what is called the ‘‘ Latin 
Convention,” to use silver and gold as a double standard. At the session of the 
Monetary Convention recently held at Paris, it was determined that the silver coin- 
age for France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, which had been increased from 
120 millions of francs in 1874 to 150 millions in 1875, shall be reduced to 108 mill- 
ions for 1876. While still refusing to surrender the principle of the double standard, 
the Convention still reduced it to narrower limits. The share of France in the 
silver legal-tender coinage in 1876 is reduced from 75 millions last year to 54 this; 
that of Italy from 50 to 36; that of Belgium from 15 millions to 10,800,ccof; and 
that of Switzerland from 10 millions to 7,200,000f. Greece is to be allowed to issue 
3,600,000f of new silver five-franc pieces, and to coin 8,400,000f to replace a like 
sum at present in circulation not of the standard of fineness adopted by the Con- 
vention. Unless the allowance for France in 1877 is enlarged at the meeting of the 
Convention in January, 1877, the limit for the two years will be 81 millions of francs. 

It is said, that already the deposits of silver by bullion dealers at the Paris Mint 
for coinage amounts to 75 millions; and when the small balance is made up no 
more silver bullion can be received at the French Mint this year. According to 
Paris advices, the profit on converting bullion into five-franc pieces is now so great 
that there is a possibility of the country being flooded with coin manufactured 
abroad of the proper standard, and which it would be difficult to distinguish from 
the real. The delegates appear to have been anxious to avert this danger, for a 
clause has been inserted in the Convention, drawn up this year, by which the Gov- 
ernments engage to inform each other of any counterfeit production of their money 
in other countries, whether belonging to the monetary union or not. The difference 
between the current and the intrinsic value of silver coins ranges at 22% to 25 per 
cent. in England and 11 to 13 per cent. in France and Belgium. There is a little 
demand for coinage for Spain. But with this exception silver is not being coined 
in Europe to any large extent, and the result of the efforts of Germany to establish 
an exclusive gold standard, shows that the task is less easy than she had supposed 
of controlling the supply of gold necessary for her banking and circulation purposes. 
Instead of accomplishing her purpose, Germany has created a glut of silver in all 
the markets of the world, through disposing of her discarded coin. The consequent 
depreciation of silver has excited prejudice elsewhere against that metal for coinage, 
and has done more in a few months to strengthen the disposition to adopt the 
single gold standard than had been previously accomplished in several years. In 
view of these facts, our own Government, as is very natural, has still deferred the 
project of putting out the silver coin and of calling in the fractional currency. The 
present is obviously no time for the change, and if it be attempted and fail, the 
injury it will do to the general movements of business in the sensitive condition of 
the public mind, should manifestly inspire Congress with 4 salutary caution. 

A meeting of the bank Presidents of this city was held at the Clearing-House 
on March 11, to hear the report of the special committee on taxation of banks, and 
the opinion of counsel on the question. The committee was continued in office to 
consider the subject further, and report at a future meeting to be called by the 

chairman. 
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The total outstanding circulation of the National Banks, with the amount of 
bonds deposited in Washington, compare as follows: 


Week Notes in Bonds for Bonds for Cotn in Coin 
ending circulation. circulation. U.S. depssits. Total bonds. Treasury. Certificates. 


May 22... $350,012,329 . $379,186,900 . $15,967,200 . $ 395,154,200 . $92,551,522 .$ 20,119,800 
June 12.... 349,257,859 .. 378,176,400 .. 15,942,200 .. 394,118,600 .. 83,608,659 .. 19,248,300 
June 26.... 349.462,839 .. 376,585,600 .. 15,817,200 .. 392,402,800 .. 69,945,673 .. 18,489,700 
July 10.... 349,735,164 .. 375,333,000 .. 15,792,200 .. 391,125,200 .. 69,608,526 .. 23,673,800 
July 24.... 350,764,469 .. 374,753,362 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,545,562 .. 66,926,937 .. 22,628,300 
Aug. 7.... 348,937,939 -- 374,927,862 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,720,062 .. 71,953,412 .. 22,657,200 
Aug.. 21.... 349,130,000 .. 374,788,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,580.962 .. 70,738,807 .. 18,561,000 
Sept. 11.... 347,980,000 .. 373,382,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 392,174,962 .. 66,730,316 .. 16,389,400 
Sept. 25. 347,720,223 .. 372,150,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 390,942,962 .. 66,924,152 .. 12,435,000 
Oct. 9.... 346.769,853 .. 369,791,762 .. 18,782,200 .. 388,573,962 .. 68,724,332 .. 12,477,100 
Oct. 16.... 346,813,776 .. 368,857,212 .. 18,782,200 .. 387,639,412 .. 70,472,506 .. 12,775,600 
Oct. 23.... 344,458,128 .. 368,119,917 .. 18,760,000 .. 386,879,917 .. 69,070,408 .. 11,562,300 
Oct. 30.... 346,805,616 .. 367,799,412 .. 18,730,000 .. 386,529,412 .. 
Nov. 6.... 345,799,108 .. 366,658,312 .. 18,730,000 .. 385,388,312 .. 72,042,514 .. 
Dec. 18.... 343,938,278 .. 364,690,112 .. 18,626,500 .. 383,316,612 .. 69,206,263 .. 
Jan. 22.... 343,253,577 -- 362,108,062 .. 18,626,500 .. 380,734,562 .. 73,200,709 .. 34,429,000 
Feb. 19...- 341,557,911 -- 358,428,650 .. 18,621,500 .. 376,050,150 .. 75,051,625 .. 33,786,900 
Mar. 11.... 340,046,776 .. 355,311,715 .. 18,741,500 .. 374,053,215 .. 69,657,203 .. 34,797,600 
The reduction of the active circulation under the laws of January, 1875, and 
June, 1874, is attracting considerable comment. As we stated last month, the gross 
decrease amounts to 50 millions, and if from that sum we deduct the release of 
greenbacks formerly held against circulation, the net reduction of the active currency 
might be reduced to some 20 millions, though the actual contraction is much greater. 


ny 
DEATHS. 


At Knoxsoro, N. Y., on Monday, January 31, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age, General JOHN J. KNOX, President of the Bank of Vernon, N. Y., from the 
date of its organization to June, 1865, and of the National Bank of Vernon for 
seven years thereafter. General Knox was the father of the present Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

At LEBANON, Pa., on Friday, February 11, aged seventy-seven years, JOHN 
GEORGE, President of the Valley National Bank. 

At DELAWARE, OHIO, on Saturday, February 12, aged eighty-three years, 
Judge HosEA WILLIAMS, President since 1845 of the Delaware County Branch of 
the State Bank of Ohio, and of its successor, the Delaware County National Bank. 


At NEWCASTLE, IND., on Tuesday, February 12, aged sixty-three years, Judge 
jJenu T. ELLiott, President of the First National Bank of Newcastle. 

At Luxor, EGypt, on Sunday, February 13, aged sixty years, BLAKELEY 
WILsoN, President of the Second National Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 

At HILLSBOROUGH, OHIO, on Sunday, November 21, 1875, aged thirty-four 
years, BURCH FORAKER, Cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank. 

At CAMBRIDGE, MAss., on Tuesday, February 29, aged sixty-six years, EDWARD 
RICHARDSON, Cashier of the National City Bank of Cambridgeport. 

At BRIDGEPORT, OHIO, on Monday, March 6, aged sixty-four years, JOHN C. 
TALLMAN, Cashier of the First National Bank of Bridgeport, and of its predeces- 
sor, the Belmont Branch of the State Bank of Ohio, since 1847. 

At CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I., on Wednesday, March 8, aged eighty years,. 
Hon. DANIEL BRENAN, President of the Bank of Prince Edward Island. 





